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THE BLUE-FISH. 

Below will be found one of our American sporting scenes. 
The blue-fish is a species of the mackerel, and sometimes passes 
by that name. He has peculiar grounds in Long Island Sound, 
where he schools from the ocean in the months of June, July and 
Angust, after which he returns to the sea. Who that has been a 
* frequenter of those bays and inlets, can ever forget the intense 
excitement attending che sport of blue-fishing* Those who de- 
’ sire to be successful in this delightful sport, should provide them- 
selves with s proper outfit, as an omission in this may result in 
' disappointment. The tackle in most general use is a squid, made 
of block tin, lead, mother-of-pearl, or white bone, of a flat, nar- 
row, oval shape, say four inches long, armed on one end with a 
good-sized hook, laid so that the point of the hook be perpendie- 


ular to the flat side of the squid. The line should be of cotton, 
large sized, and well laid, forty or sixty yards long. A thin, light 
line will mot answer, as in case a large fish is hooked, there is 
more than an even chance that the line will part before the fish is 
secured ; and should the fish be got in, the fisher’s lacerated hands 
will remind him that there is more comfort in trolling with the 
squidding tackle than with a light, hemp line, such as we some- 
times see used by the uninitiated. Being thus provided with the 
tackle suitable for this sport, you should get a good stout boat, 
with an experienced bay-man, who is au fait in its management, 
and intimately acquainted with the habits and localities of the 
fish+for upon this, in a great measure, depends your chance of a 
good day’s sport. With a fine breeze that will propel your boat 
some four or five miles an hour, you may embark, and having 


| CATCHING BLUE FISH. 


reached the whereabouts of the fish, cast over your squid with 
rom fifty to one hundred feet of line, which should be tied se- 
curely to the boat, as the fish sometimes strike with great force, 
and neglect in fastening the line frequently results in its loss. 
When a school of fish is found the boatman should be particular 
in crossing and re-crossing the spot where the school is, as in a 
very contracted space it frequently happens that the greatest sport 
is to be found. When a fish is struck, the line should be hauled 
in with a steady pull—not jerked. If the line is allowed to slack, 
the fish is apt to throw itself off. Blue-fish are sometimes taken 
from the shore, by casting the squid as far as possible into the 
water, and hauling it in with sufficient rapidity to prevent its sink- 
ing far below the surface. This mode of fishing is attended with 


a large outlay of labor, but often repays the effort. 
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THE ROMAN SOPRANS: 


—OR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[conTINUED.] 
CHAPTER IX.—[conrinvzp.] 


She sank back in her chair, and her eyes were fixed upon his. 
He laughed bitterly, and the sound of that ominous laugh seemed 
as it were to congeal the blood in her veins ; she could do noth- 
ing but listen to him. 

“T saw and knew that you loved Guilio Castelli—” 

“Sir!” and the Brigni’s eyes flashed as she rose in her seat. 

“] determined to poison his mind against you, and to force you 
apart!” 

She sank back again in her chair, and at once determined to 
hear him to the end. 

“T threw in his way the night that he accompanied you here 
from the soiree at the Borghese palace, a note. He found it on 
the steps when he left your presence. It was addressed to you by 
the younger Borghese, and it had been opened. None else had 
entered the dwelling since you had crossed its threshold. That 
letter has had its effect !” 

“What frightful treachery to those who had never harmed 
you !” muttered the Brigni. 

“ He has murdered his brother !” 

“No! no! it is false!” she cried. “Torlogna has told me that 
he will recover !” 

“Torlogna has deceived himself. Should he die, Guilio Cas- 
telli must live as an outlaw, or fly from Italy. In either case he 
will be lost to you. Such has my love been !” he continued, with 
a sudden and fierce burst of passion, “and such it will be to the 
end! Iadore you, Anna! You may never love me; but never 
will I allow you to bless another with your love! Listen to me.” 
And he threw himself upon his knees before her. ‘‘ Only tell me 
that you will endeavor to return my passion; only tell me that 
you will allow me to kneel at your feet, to worship the ground 
you tread on, to—” 

“‘ Never !” she exclaimed, as his hand touched hers ; and spring- 
ing up, she threw it from her. “May the Holy Mary no more 
listen to my prayers, if ever I, willingly, hear you, or look upon 
your face. Go!” 

She pointed to the door with such an imperious gesture, that he 
rose to his feet and involuntarily receded towards it. 

“Go!” 

A malignant smile broke over his countenance as he stood there. 

“If it is to be war between us, the signora may perchance re- 
member hereafter that she has in this moment broken her last 
chance of happiness””’ 

Before she had time to reply, Della Torre was already gone. 
What should Anna Brignido? If she sent to Torlogna, who 
was the only friend of the two brothers, to tell him what had 
passed, she could not see him until nine—for at four o’clock he 
dined, and that evening there was a rehearsal of a new opera in 
which she was to appear on the succeeding night. She would at 
once drive to his house. The carriage was instantly ordered, and 
accompanied by Madame Salicetti, whose afternoon siesta was 
most ungraciously broken into, she drove towards the banker’s 
place of business. As she approached the gateway, she saw 
Della Torre’s cabriolet standing within it. The moment after he 
came out of the private counting-room of Torlogna, and the 
banker was leaning upon his arm. They entered the cabriolet 
together. Della Torre’s servant sprang up behind it, and in 
another instant it was rolling from the court-yard in the direction 
of the Borghese palace. 

“I must write to him,” said the Brigni, to herself, ‘when I 
reach home and request him, if possible, to see me when the 
rehearsal has concluded.” 

Ten minutes after she had arrived there, the note was written 
and despatched, and she then endeavored to concentrate her mind 
on her operatic duties. At six o’clock she drove to the Aliberto, 
accompanied by Madame Salicetti. 

Precisely at the hour appointed by the Brigni, Torlogna arrived 
at her house. ‘The request had been conveyed to him in such an 
extremely informal manner, that on reading the note he scarcely 
knew what to think of it. 

“«Come to me at once!’” he said. ‘‘Now what can that 
mean? She does not want money; she is a very economical lit- 
tle body, and her salary more than suffices for all her waats. 
‘What the deuce can it mean? I am so old, or else I should—” 
He arose and contemplated his figure in one of the huge mir- 
rors that decorated his dining-room. [It must be remembered 
that this soliloquy took place after dinner.] “‘ However, I may 
fairly call myself an admirable specimen of good preservation. 
I wonder whether the little jade thinks so!” An hour afterwards 
he was in his carriage. 

The first half-hour passed after his arrival, and Torlogna began 
te grow impatient. The seconds rolled by, and he heaped all 
sorts of objurgations upon theatrical managers, and the manager 
of the Teatro Aliberto in particular. Another half hour rolled 
on, and he began to pace up and down the room, imagining he 
had been hoaged. Her servant then came to him, and inquired 
whether he lad any idea of the reason which had induced her 
mistréss and Madame Salicetti to remain so late at the theatre. 

* Not the slightest,” said the banker, “At what hour did you 


expect her return 


“ At half past eight or a quarter to nine, at the latest, signor,” 
answered the buxom Italian girl, as he patted her cheek. 

“SI will drive there and see, mio cara,” he then said; and in 

rdance with this determination, he descended the stairs, en- 
tered his carriage, and bade his vetturino drive to the stage-door 
of the Aliberto. 

“ She has left the theatre more than two hours since!” was the 
grumbling reply of the porter, who had been roused from his first 
slumbers by the impatient inquirer. 

“T have been hoaxed!”’ groaned Torlogna, as he sank back 
once more upon the easy cushions of his carriage. 

The next morning, when it was yet early, it was known all 
over Rome that the Brigni was missing. Possibly that might not 
be so very extraordinary ; but then she had run away with Mad- 
ame Salicetti and hercoachman. As for the carriage and the 
horses, which she had been in the habit of using, they were as 
usual at this hour in the coach house and stables of Monsieur 
Ernest Bohay, the French horse dealer. They had been brought 
back by the vetturino at half-past nine. The manager was well 
nigh distracted. At noon it was also discovered that Bernardo 
Della Torre was nowhere to be found. Nobody would have cared 
for that, had he not unfortunately wound himself somewhat too 
intimately around their hearts, through their pockets. As for 
Torlogna, when he heard it he shook his head, looked very grave, 
and said nothing. His head clerk shook his head, also, for he 
knew that his master had lent the Piedmontese, yesterday after- 
noon, the sum of ten thousand scudi. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE OLD WOMAN AND BER COMPANIONS. 


Ir was somewhat late in the evening of the day succeeding 
that on which the lieutenant of Guiseppe Scarlatti had seen Fe- 
derigo, that three figures might have been observed approaching 
the Borghese palace. The most remarkable of these was Andrea 
himself. His vigorous make, and the whole style of his tread ; 
his heavy swing to and fro as he stepped on, and the unusual 
style of his dress, might have convinced the chance looker-on 
that he was by no means of the straighter-laced denizens of that 
part of the world governed by the successors of St. Peter. His 
two companions were a young man, apparently, for the broad rim 
of his hat was slouched over his face, dressed in a short and wide 
gray capote, and an elderly woman bent almost double with age. 
She had hold of the arm of the young man, and had, apparently, 
much difficulty in supporting herself by means of a short stick, 
on which she bent heavily. 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled the old woman, half to herself, though 
partially addressing her companion. ‘ What a fool Andrea is !— 
ha! ha! ha! Some day or other when he enters Rome in this 
way—he! he!—they will pounce upon him ; and although he is a 
Samson, he will be sent to the galleys.” 

They had now arrived at the Borghese palace, and had entered 
the court-yard before the house, when a domestic in the livery of 
the family advanced towards them. 

“Who are you wanting, my good people?” he asked. 

“Tell him, Andrea,” said the old woman. 

“We wish to speak with Il Principe Federigo.” 

“ He is expecting you; follow me.” 

The servant ascended the steps of the mansion, passed the por- 
ter who was sitting within the hall, and turned to the left and as- 
cended a winding staircase. They followed him; and Andrea’s 
step as he did so, resounded through the hall. 

“ Where it is,” said the porter, wheezing through the fat of his 
capacious paunch, to get out the words, “that I have seen that 
scoundrel, it would be impossible for me to say ; but some day or 
other I shall expect to hear of his presence in the galleys.” 

It was, to say the least of it, somewhat strange that the old 
woman and the double-chinned porter should have so @ingularly 
coincided in their opinions regarding the ultimate fate of Andrea. 
Let us add, as we may never again have the opportunity of doing 
so, that they were very correct in their anticipations respecting it. 

In the meantime, the three individuals whom we have accom- 
panied, had arrived at the ante-chamber to the apartment of the 
young Borghese. The servant entered the chamber, and ina 
moment more he#eturned, accompanied by the aged Giorgio, who 
cast a spiteful) glance)at Andrea, as his eye fell upon the hercu- 
lean brigand.". 

. “The prince will receive you,” he said; “you can enter.” 

“Many thanks, old boy!”’ replied Andrea, laying his hand so 
suddenly upon the shoulder of the old domestic, that the last 
nearly doubled to the marble floor beneath its weight. In another 
instant all three had passed into Federigo’s chamber. 

The young Borghese was evidently recovering rapidly from the 
effects of his wound. It is possible, also, that the joy he experi- 
enced at the recovery of his brother lent him more strength than 
he otherwise would have had. He was sitting up im an easy 
chair, supported by pillows, and he cast a wistful glance at An- 
drea, who had first entered the apartment. 

“T have brought them both, my prince,” uttered the brigand, in 
his loud, sonorous voice. 

Guilio, come to me!”’ 

The young man loosed his arm from the grasp of her who had 
still hold of it, and bounded towards his brother. Sinking on his 
sobbed out : 

you forgive me, my brother ?”’ 


of Andrea, astonishing his beard and moustaches with its un- 


wonted presence. 


A tear actually stole out of the eye and rolled down ordi! 


“He! he!” grinned Guiseppe Scarlatti, ‘%t’s one 4 touching, 
isn’t it, Andrea!” ; 

The prince looked up and frowned ; but Scarlatti was imper- 
vious to all such mate reproaches. He drew a chair towards him, 
sank in it, stretched himself out, and laughed long and heartily. 
Recalled to himself by the laughter of Scarlatti, Guilio rose from 
his kneeling position at the feet of Federigo, and the latter drew 
his brother towards him and imprinted a kiss upon his cheek. 
Castelli felt that it was the kiss of forgiveness and of peace. The 
young Borghese then turned to the table near which he had been 
sitting, and. taking up a strip of paper, looked at it, and then ex- 
tended it to Guiseppe. 

“Take it, Andrea,” said Scarlatti, waving his hand towards it, 
“and see that it is right.” 

The brigand stepped forward, received the check from Federigo, 
and began the task which his chief had appointed him. As he 
did so,. his dark eye brightened, and his brown cheek flushed with 
a deeper color—if that indeed were possible—than its previously 
bistred hue. 

“ Well?” asked Scarlatti. 

“Tt is for two thousand scudi, my prince!’’ uttered Andrea, 
looking up at the Borghese. 

“T know it is,” replied Federigo. 

“Then take it back, and write me another,” exclaimed Gui- 
seppe. “Place it on the table, Andrea !” 

The latter growled out some inarticulate words, among which 
the weidhce one that might have been detected by an acute listener, 

“Fool!” This, however, struck his captain as being very 
prominent. 

“ Rascal!” said he, “take a little heed, or haply I may crop | 
your ears off !” 

Then he turned to Federigo, end it was somewhat strange to 
observe how singular an air of dignity passed over his features as 
he addressed him. Guiseppe Scarlatti was certainly intended for 
an actor. 

“Prince,” he continued, ‘I have fulfilled my portion of the 
agreement entered into by yourself and my lieutenant. I only 
require you to fulfil yours.” 

“But the danger you have incurred in visiting m 
menced the Borghese. 

“Is nothing to the pleasure you have afforded Guiseppe Scar- 
latti in permitting him to make your acquaintance.” 

The imperturbable air of haughty humility with which this was 
said, and the strange and almost startling contrast between the 
manner, the dress, and the calling of Scarlatti, proved irresistible, 
and Federigo burst into a violent fit of laughter, which was only 
terminated by the pain this very unsickly exertion caused him. 
For, in truth, Guiseppe Scarlatti was a remarkable man—one, per- 
haps, of the most remarkable of those brigands that have for the 
last two or three hundred years been the curse of modern Italy, 
Originally the son of a wealthy shopkeeper in Naples, he had 
been intended for the study of the law. The death of both his 
parents when Guiseppe was only nineteen, had terminated his de- 
sires to attain legal eminence. His last coin was squandered at 
the gaming table, or in the drinking saloon,—it little matters 
which,—and at the age of twenty-three, Guiseppe Scarlatti found 
himself without a penny. Having a good tenor voice he went 
upon the stage, and here he achieved some success ; but being 
much patronized by his old companions, he destroyed his voice 
by the bottle. This made him so poor that he grew quarrelsome, 
and having some skill with the small-sword, wounded a Neapoli- 
tan nobleman in a brawl that took place in a gambling house. 
Nothing more was heard of him for three years. About that 
time, the nobleman he had wounded was travelling towards Rome. 
It was almost nightfall; but he was so near the great city that he 
had determined on not waiting until the following morning at the 
tarrying-place which he had just quitted. His carriage was 
stopped, the traces cut, and a pistol held to his head. He got out 
and was carried into the mountains. Five thousand scudi were 
asked for his ransom, and they were paid. The nobleman entered 
Rome, and a week afterwards it was heard throughout central 
and southern Italy that the broken-down gambler and extinguished 
tenor was playing the part of Fra Diavolo on a large scale in the 
Roman Campagna. Let us now return to the thread of our 
story. 

Guiseppe had smiled politely while Federigo was laughing ; 
but no sooner had he terminated than he pointed to the table and 
requested Federigo to rectify his mistake. . 

“ Let me assure you it is none,” said the Borghese. 

“ You will excuse me, prince ; but it is so,” responded the po- 
lite brigand, with a low bow. 

“ But supposing that there was another service which, did you 
choose to undertake it, you could render me ?” 

“You see,” muttered Andrea. 


“Q, in that case,” answered Scarlatti, “I presume that I might 
gratify you.” 

** Well, there is.’’ 

“ Andrea, you can put that check in your pocket,” said Scar- 
latti. Then he looked at Federigo. “‘ You pay handsomely, 
prince, One thousand scudi as an earnest—and—” 

He paused. 

“Two thousand more if you accomplish that which I wish !” 

“You see how a matter of business is arranged between two gen- 
tlemen, Andrea !” observed the captain, in the tone of a patron. 
Then he turned to the Borghese. “I accept the proposition ! 
Now, what is it?” 

“Do you know the Signor Bernardo Della Torre ?” 

Guiseppe Scarlatti started, and turned round with a fierce look 
at Andrea ; but the look of astonishment visible in Andrea’s face, 
at once re-assured him. 
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“T see you do.” 

“T have heard of him,” said the brigand. 

“You were in Rome the night before last. In the second 
street from the Aliberto you stopped a carriage. Della Torre 
was with you; he entered it, and you accompanied almost as far 
as the first post-house on the southern road that carriage. There 
Della Torre and his unwilling companions dismounted—for there 
were two. The carriage returned to the first hostelry and baited 

there; it then returned to the city.” 

- Scarlatti stared at the young prince as he was speaking. 

“The cursed vetturino ought to have his throat cut from one 
ear to the other!” muttered Andrea. 

Guilio laid his hand upon his brother’s arm. 

“Who were in that carriage ?” he asked. 

* You shall know all, Guilio—it belonged to the Brigni !” 

“ Accursed devil !” 

“ Signor Scarlatti,” said the prince, “if you can return that 
lady to her friends, two thousand scudi more are at your service. 
Should you fail to do so, I pledge my honor to root out your nest 
of hornets from the Campagna, though my last zecchin were to 
be spent upon the attempt!” 

Scarlatti laughed bitterly. 

“Your gloves must be thick and your mask stout, when you 
try to do so! However—come here, Andrea.” 

He arose and walked to the window, while his lieutenant fol- 
lowed him. 

“ And is this all true?” asked Castelli. 

And as his words escaped from him, his face was burning with 


the rage that drowned his soul. 
“Tt is; the vetturino is noyin this house. The rascal, after 
taking the carriage to the stablé, got drunk. He managed to fall 


down St. Peter’s steps, and there dislocated his instep. My ser- 
vant, Nicolo, was passing and heard the scoundrel groaning. 
Something he said induced Nicolo to imagine that he might have 
intelligence which might interest me. He brought him to the 
palace on his back—Heaven grant he may have a lesser load of 
sin on it when he knocks at its blessed gates. The wretch is now 
in the room adjoining this one.” 

Scarcely had the Borghese concluded, than Scarlatti quitted his 
companion and advanced towards him. 

“ Prince, I accept your offer!” 

“ Believe me, that you have done well,” said Federigo. 

“ At present, I do not know where they are,” continued Scar- 
latti, slightly frowning. “Two of my Wand continued on with 
the Signor Della Torre, and to-morrow, at noon, they will have 
returned. At eight in the evening, myself, or Andrea, will await 
your brother in the tombs by the bank of the Tiber—the same 
among which Andrea first had the honor of making his acquaint- 
ance. Until that time I shall bid you farewell.” 

“ Can we trust you?” asked Guilio. 

“You do not know me!” said Scarlatti, with an angry gesture, 
“or you would scarcely ask me that question. Can I be trusted, 
Andrea? Answer him.” 

Andrea strode heavily up to Guilio. 

“ Hark ye, young springald!” he said. “If Guiseppe Scarlatti 
had ever promised you two inches of his knife, you wonld have 
had them ere this, although you had never once quitted the pres- 
ence of the Holy Father; or know that if he had failed to keep 
his promise, by St. Michael! but my wrist should have kept it 
for him 

As he finished addressing Gailie, the burly ruffian turned to 
Federigo. 

“ Listen, my prince. You I like. So fine a fellow and so true 
a friend must, some day or other, turn out a capital hater. Send 
for Andrea, if ever you have an enemy !” 

With a strangely significant touch on the hilt of the long knife 
that was concealed in the bosom of his vest, he again turned and 
paced out of the chamber at the heels of Guiseppe Scarlatti. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FATHER AND SON. 

Ir was with no little difficulty that Federigo prevailed upon 
their father to pardon Guilio. At first the old prince had abso- 
lutely refused to see him, and he even reproached Federigo for 
having permitted him to enter the palace. The younger Bor- 
ghese, however, noticed that his parent did not chide him for hav- 
ing ransomed Guilio from the band of Scarlatti. 

“ He is my son,” replied the old man to the arguments of Fe- 
derigo ; “but ought not that very acknowledgement of the rights 
he has upon my love, to have hindered him from staining his 
hands with a brother’s blood ¢” 

“Tt was but an accident—a mistake—an unfortanate chance, 
my father. Guilio loves me.” 

“ An accident! Yes, you have told me before it was an acci- 
dent. How can I believe you ?” 

“ You shall, and you must,” replied the younger Borghese, as 
he drew aside the curtains of the bed and, showed the old prince 
his son. “See, he is here, my father! Dare you add to the 
wrong which you have already done him—the greater one, be- 
cause it strikes and bruises the very heart,—my father, of deny- 
ing him your blessing !’? And as he said this, he drew Castelli 
nearer to his parent. 

For a moment the aged prince hesitated ; he looked from one 
to the other ; he traced his own youthful presence in each of those 


gallant boys, and all the father’s blood stirred within his bosom ; 


he gazed upon the face of Guilio, and as he did so, fancy brought 
back her whom he had wronged. Tears blinded the eyes of the 
old man as he opened his arms to him. 


of the chapel, was the greatest painting that dead or living artist 


“My son!” And Guilio was once more received into the family 
of the Borghese. 

That night, when Federigo and his brother were once more 
alone, Castelli turned to him after a long silence which neither of 
them had been willing to break. 

“Tell me,” said the young man, “tell me, my brother, why is 
it that you are so much nobler than I am?” 

Federigo looked at him. 

“ What are you dreaming of now, Guilio?’”’ 

“It is no dream, Federigo !—it is but the simple fact. I doubted 
you when you were all love for me—doubted you on the score of 
a letter which I had chanced to find, and which, had I shown it 
to yourself as I should have done, would in all probability have 
been traced to its writer. Then I shunned you; and when I 
again met you in my momentary delirium I wounded you and 
fied. While, on the other hand, Federigo, it is to you, and you 
alone, I owe the summons which has called me back and recon- 
ciled me to the only one, save yourself and Anna Brigni, who 
has ever shown me affection.” 

“ And, my brother, shall I tell you what the reason of this is *” 

“ Yes.” 

“Simply, my poor boy, that you are in love, while I am not ; 
and in truth, if this indeed be love, I doubt much whether I ever 
have been or ever shall be. But I feel wearied, Guilio, and have 
need of rest.”” He rose from the chair on which he was sitting, 
as he said this. “ Will you summon Giorgio ?” 

“Nay, to-night, Federigo, let me supply the place of your ser- 
vant.” 

The younger Borghese smiled as he accepted his brother’s as- 
sistance, and retired to rest. Guilio sat beside the bed as Fede- 
rigo slept. A thousand strange and bitter thoughts were whirl- 
ing through his brain—yet, singular as it was, his love seemed at 
peace. He was now convinced that the Brigni did not love Fe- 
derigo—or, rather, he was confident that Federigo did not love 
her—and this comforted him. That Bernardo would attempt— 
now that he had her so entirely in his power—every means to win 
her, he did not doubt; but his soul whispered to him that she 
cared not for Della Torre. ‘She loves him not,” he muttered, 
‘and she never will and never can love him. Did she do so, I, 
myself, could forgive her for throwing her affections away upon 
one from whom she could expect no return.” Yet, as Guilio 
said this, the leaven of hatred arose within him. He clenched 
his hand, and rising to his feet, strode across the chamber ; he 
approached one of the lofty windows, and drew the curtain from 
before it, and the broad moonlight poured in a checkered stream 
along the marble floor, and as the cold yet brilliant beam fell upon 
him, it stilled and calmed his heart; he leaned upon the balus- 
trade that protected the window from the garden, and as he felt 
the cold wind of night sweeping across his brow, he leaned upon 
his hands and for the first time in many days he wept ; but the 
tears that he shed were not tears of bitterness and sorrow—they 
were rather the drops that flow from the heart when it is relieved 
from the weight of anguish and despair which has so long been 
oppressing it; he felt within his soul that his sorrow had passed 
away from him. Two weeks since, and he felt that he had been 
no more than a mere boy ; but a new birth had taken place within 
him ; his past life was now blotted out—the boy was dead, and 
in his place stood the conscious, bold and daring man. . 


CHAPTER XTi. 
THE USE OF A LIEUTENANT. 

Ar lerigth the evening of the day following had arrived, and 
Guilio—for whom Borghese’s influence with the Pope had pro- 
cured a ready pardon—quitted the side of his brother. Leave of 
absence had been granted him for a week, and in that time he 
hoped again to see her. 

“ Farewell, Federigo!”’ he had said. ‘I would not—nay, you 
know that I could not—leave you, but—” 

“ That she is in peril. Go, mio caro!” 

As Guilio pressed the hand of his brother, he murmured a 
blessing on him ; the instant afterwards he was gone. 

The evening service was chanting in the Sistine Chapel as he 
entered it, and knelt in that wondrous place of prayer. The 
mighty sibyls and glorious prophets of Michael Angelo stood out 
upon the walls and ceilings; they seemed in the partial gloom 
that pervaded it, even grander and more a than they had 
ever before appeared to him. The i essions, the 
beautiful groups of angels, the bold fores , the determi- 
nate force with which each figure seéms to breathe upon the plas- 
ter, were revealed in the awe and grandeur of the gathering 
gloom to his adoring soul. Often had he stood there, but never 
before had this startling sublimity seemed so wonderful to him as 
it did now to that kneeling man. Before him, on the background 


has ever given. Like a marvellous jewel, set in that giant-world 
of art, stood out Angelo’s Last Judgment. Christ stood upon the 
clouds, while from his mother, and the apostles gathered around 
him, rises the passionate prayer of the painter for the whole hu- 
man race. The dead burst from the heavy gravestones under 
which they have for ages lain ; blessed spirits break from their 
cerements, and float upwards on the wings of their adoration, 
whilst beneath them yawns the bottomless abyss to seize its mis- 
érable victims. Despairing, they strike their brow with their 
‘clenched hands as they sink into its depths. With a strong and 
earnest hand has Angelo limned in color that which Dante saw 
and sung. The most wondrous painter that the world has yet 


produéed there asserts his right to stand in the might.of his far- 
reaching spirit beside the greatest poet to whose breath man has j 
ever listened—for Dante is the Isaiah of the lyre. 


When Guilio at length arose, he felt that he was stronger’ 
The gorgeous inspiration had passed within him, and as he left 
the chapel, the gathering gloom of twilight fell around him, calm 
in the m‘dst of that hope which was to him a prophecy. He 
mounted his horse, tossed a coin to the boy who held him, gal- 
loped down the street, and was soon without the walls of Rome. 
Two hours afterwards he had reached the spot which Scarlatti 
had appointed for their meeting. There was the Tiber, darkened 
by the night; the huge tomb, with its disjointed and crumbling 
masonry ; the low and shiny bank near it; and around it, dark- 
ness and gloom, fur not yet had the moon arisen. 


Caselli dismounted. The bandit had not yet arrived. After 
throwing the bridle of his horse around the branch of an arbutus 
that had rooted itself between two of the fragments of fallen 
stone, he felt his way into the interior of the tomb. The burnt- 
out brands of a fire, now nearly dead, were smouldering upon the 
hearth, and by their still red light the whole intzrior of the tomb 
was visible. It was, what in the preceding ages might have been 
a family burying-place. The low and narrow chamber in which 
he for the second time stood, was surrounded by two rows of 
small niches, and some were still covered over with mosaic, de- 
faced, yet still exquisitely beautiful. From others, this covering 
was rudely broken away, whether for the sake of convenience by 
its chance occupants or in the search for treasure, it would be im 
possible to say; nevertheless, they wire very certainly in use 
now—for as Guilio cast his eyes upon them, he saw sundry bet 
tles in one; in another was a quarter of a sheep, recently killed,_ 
as it would appear; and over the edge of a third, hung one of 
the common sheep-skin coats worn by the Roman peasantry. 
The atmosphere within the tomb was almost stifling, and he again 
merged into the air. As he did so, the tramp of horses was 
heard. It paused almost close to him; he heard the click of a 
pistol lock, and almost immediately after, a voice cried out : 

“Who's there? Speak, or I fire?” 

Guilio recognized the voice of Scarlatti. 

“ Tt is I—Guilio Castelli!’ was his immediate answer. 

“You are punctual, signor, and I am not,” said Guiseppe. 
“ May I crave your pardon ?” 

As the brigand said this, Guilio heard the unmistakeable grin of 
Andrea. The rascal seemed to enjoy the unimpeachable polite- 
ness of his captain, who had, immediately after speaking, dis- 
mounted from his steed. Scarlatti then approached Guilio, and 
laid his hand upon the arm of the young man. 

“Come with me into the old bone-house,” he said. 
much to say to you.” 

He then felt his way into the interior of the tomb, and thrust- 
ing his hand into the interior of one of the niches, to which we 
have before alluded, he dragged out three or four pieces of dry 
pine, which he placed upon the smouldering embers before referred 
to. In a brief space, they burst into a blaze which illuminated the 
whole of that strange chamber ? 

“Do you yet know where she is ?”” demanded Castelli. 

“ Wait a moment, signor. Allin good time,” answered the 
brigand, as he thrust his hand into the niche in which the quarter 
of a sheep was lying, and drew from ita huge pasty. “I have 
just ridden twenty-seven miles, and have touched nothing since 
mid-day. You must have patience with a half starved man!” 

Guilio flung himself upon the ground, impatiently, as Scarlatti 
drew a bottle and cup from the other niche, and pushed them 
towards him. 

“ Will you drink, signor?” he asked. 

Without answering him, Guilio took the cup and filled it. 
for Scarlatti he was lost in the enjoyment of his senses. 

The form of Andrea stood in the doorway of the tomb. 

““May I not enter, captain?” he almost groaned, as he wit- 
nessed the huge inroads which were being made upon the con- 
tents of the pie. 

“No!” answered the brigand; “I am engaged.” 

“But I am hungry.” 

“You will have to cook your supper,” answered the chief, 
pointing with one hand to the mutton, as his other was still en- 
gaged in performing the duties of a fork. 

Andrea retired with a groan. 

“He! he! he!” laughed Scarlatti, as he completed his repast, 
and pushed the large platter, which was thoroughly empty, from 
him; “ that fellow will never learn any respect for my dignity!” 

He stretched out his hand to the cup, which must have held 
more than a pint, filled it, and emptied it at a single draught. He 
then took out a cigar, lit it, and extended another to Castelli. 

“ Will the signor not smoke ?” he said, as he did so. 

“‘T thank you, not now,” replied the young Roman. 

* Well, then, let us to business.” 

Guilio sat up opposite Scarlatti, who was leaning upon his 
elbow in a half-recumbent position, at the other side.of the fire. 
It was a strange scene, and might have afforded scope for a 
clever artist to embody it. The glimmering flame from the burn- 
ing fire fell fitfully and brilliantly upon the low roof of the tomb. 
Here it caught upon the flashing colors of a piece of mosaic that 
was half concealed by the shadow thrown from the body of the 
bandit, which was traced upon the wall in gigantic proportions. 
There it was lost in the darkness of one of the broken cavities, 
and here again it streamed through the doorway of the sepulchre’ 


upon the fallen stones, and the branches of the straggling shrubs 
which grew without it, 
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A contented mind is the greatest blessing a man can enjoy in 
this world; and if'in the present life his happiness arises from 
the subduing of his desires, it will arise in the next from the grat- 
ification of ‘Addison. 
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SAFETY ISLANDS, FRENCH GUIANA. 


French Guiana has become the penal settlement of France. A 
decree of Louis Napoleon, dated December 8, 1851, says :—“ Art. 
1. Every individual placed under the surveillance of the upper 
— who shall be recognized as guilty of the crime of breaking 

is ban, shall be transported, as a measure of general security, to 
Cayenne or Algiers. The duration of transportation shall be five 
years at least, and ten at most. Art. 2. The same measure 
shall be applicable to individuals found guilty of having belonged 
to a secret society.” The fact that the French penal colony is 
composed of persons exiled for political offences gives it a pecu- 
liarly unfortunate reputation. It cannot, under the circumstances, 
ex to compete with English and Dutch Guiana. The Eng- 

ish and Datch colonies prosper, while the French is the most 
unfortunate in the world. Perhaps something of this is owing to 
the inaptitude of the French at colonization. A Frenchman, per- 
manently transported from his native soil, laxguishes and loses 
half his energy. What then can be ex of men banished 
for love of country? The Safety Islands, represented in the en- 
graving, are a fertile group, and present a picturesque appearance 
when approached from the water. French Guiana is divided into 
two districts, those of Cayenne and Sinnamary; and fourteen 
communes, composiag six electoral arrondissements, and sending 
sixteen deputies to the colonial council. Cayenne, the seat of 
government, is the only town worth notice. It is divided into the 
old and new towns: the former, which is ill built, contains the 
government house and the ancient Jesuit’s college. It is sepa- 
rated from the new town by the Place vine ame So 


space planted with orange trees. The new town is larger 


SAFETY ISLANDS, FRENCH GUIANA. 


the old, and was laid out at the end of the last century ; its streets 
are wide, straight, mostly paved and clean; it has a handsome 
church, with some large warehouses and good private residences. 
The old town is commanded by a fort, which, with some low bat- 
teries, protects the entrance of the harbor. The latter is shallow, 
but otherwise good, and well adapted for merchant vessels of 
moderate size. There are two quays for loading and unloading. 
Cayenne is the centre of the whole trade of the colony. 


KITCHEN OF THE PETIT RAMPONNEAU. 

The Petit Ramponneau is a well-known restaurant, at the Bar- 
rier de Rochechouart, Paris, and we give an engraving of it as 
highly characteristic, and showing how the culinary departments 
of these immense eating-houses are managed. A vast number of 
people are seen waiting for different dishes to be served out to 
them. ‘These are persons who do not dine at. the establishment, 
but take their meals home with them. Father Nicolet, the pro- 
prietor of this eating-house, has recently died. He was quite a 
character. Twenty — he came to Paris from a distant 
province on foot, in his wooden shoes, to seek his fortune. By 
means of industry and economy, in a short time he was able to 
enlarge the little wine shop he started with into a vast establish- 
ment, highly popular and liberally patronized. It was said in the 
neighborhood that several oxen, ten calves and twenty sheep were 
daily consumed by his hungry patrons. He was in a fair way of 
making avast fortune. Though he rose tosome civic distinction, 
never of his business, wore his a 
when not performing duty as a city r or tain 
Nati rming duty cap 
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THE COLORADO @IVER, TEXAS. 


The whole distance the two banks emer a perfect contrast 
with each other. If an escarpment of the high rolling country 
overhangs it on one side with its crest of oaks and precipices of 
rock, the other displays a semi-circular prairie of several miles in 
diameter, green as emerald, bounded by a picturesque river we 
exhibiting next to the water various strata of rock, surround 
by the deep, red loam rising perpendicularly thirty or forty feet, 
and crested with a layer of turf and flowers, while an amphithea- 
tre of high hills encloses the charming vale. The carpet of livi 
green is enamelled by flowers of every hue. Sometimes 
colors are mingled; sometimes arranged in great patterns of 
azure, purple and gold. Acres in one spot are covered with the 
bright blue lupens; while contiguous areas of equal extent are 
decked with the snow-white tuberose, or the flax with its petals of 
oo or crimson. Every month arrays these ample meads in. a 
ifferent dress. At intervals, elms, live oaks, or pecans stand 
alone or in groups, and display their dense foliage in hemispheri- 
cal domes, or globular piles of deep dark green. The hills in the 
distance are so grou as to exhibit every variety of graceful 
outlines; and appear as bare, rocky pyramids, or turreted cas- 
tles hung with vines ; or huge cones of emerald, or immense hang- 
ing gardens walled with Cyclo blocks of stone, and crowned 
with perennial shrubbery; while far above the whole, the great 
prairie shows its gigantic sweeps of billows and islets—the near- 
est green, the next ultra marine, the next pale blue, and the 


farthest lost in the dim outline of the meeting of earth and sky. 
Indeed the whole course of the river presents a scene of singular 
beauty.—A Tourist’s Journal. 
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NEW UNIFORM OF FRENCH TROOPS. 
On the 15th of January last, some im- 
were made in the uni- 


Forms of the 


gree 

and soldiers have a false boot of black 
leather on the lower part of the pantaloons. 
The cap is of bearskin, with a “flame” 
(flap) of madder-colored cloth. 

is surmounted by an aigrette of white 
of the National 
with white but- 
tons and tes. The cap is dark blue, 
with a lace band at the top. It is 
adorned in front with an eagle in gilded 
metal, and the number of the battalion. 
The uniform of the cavalry of the National 
Guard is blue, with a scarlet stripe on the 
pantaloons, and white epanlettes. The 
cap is of the Polish style, with an eagle in 
front. These uniform: are, on the whole, 
quite plain, but serviceable and warlike, 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 

One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed 
the general one the d pound While 
president of the United States, one of his 
agents brought an action for the money, 
jadgment was obtained, and execution is- 
sued against the body of the defendant, 
who was taken to jail. He had consider- 
able landed estate, but this kind of prop- 
erty cannot be sold in Virginia, unless at 
the discretion of the owner. He had a 
large family, and for the sake of the chil- 
dren preferred lying in jail to selling his 
land. A friend hinted to him that proba- 
bly Washington knew nothing of the pro- 
ceeding, and advised to send him a peti- 
tion, with a statement of the cirvumstances. 
He did so, and the next post from Phila- 
delphia, after the arrival of his petition, 
brought him an order for his immediate 
release, together with a full discharge, and 
a reprimand to the agent for having so 
acted. Poor Rouzy was consequently re- 

. stored to his family. Providence smiled 
upon the labors of the grateful, family, and 
in a few years Rouzy enjoyed the exquis- 
ite pleasure of being able to pay the money 
with interest to the truly t man. 
Washington reminded him that the debt 
was discharged, and the general, to avoid 
the pleasing importunity of the grat-ful 
Virginian, who could not be denied, ac- 
cepted the money—only, however, to di- 
vide it among Rouzy’s children, which he 


immediately did.—Old Colony Memorial. 
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NEW UNIFORM OF THE NATIONAL GUARD, PARIS, HORSE AND FUOT. 
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LAMARTINE’S MOTHER. 


It was the fate of the father of Lamar- 
tine to be mixed up with the first French 
Revolution. During that stormy period 
he, with a great number of his compatri- 
ots, were immured in prison at Macon. 
He was not there long, before his wife 
with her child took lodgings opposite the 
window of the cell which enclosed the re- 
publican. She drew his attention to her- 
self and child, which, he could not 

ak to her for fear of the sentinel, recon- 

ciled him in some measure to his captivity, 
and lessened the burden of his woes. 
“My mother,” says Lamartine, “ carried 
me every day in her arms to the garret 
window, showed me to my father, gave me 
nourishment before him, made me stretch 
out my little arms towards the bars of the 
prison, then, pressing my forehead to her 

reast, almost devoured me with kisses in 
the sight of the prisoner, and seemed thus 
to waft him mentally all the caresses which 
she lavished on me.” At last she hit 
the happy expedient of conveying him 
ters in the following manner :-—She pro- 
cured a bow and some arrows, and tyi 
a letter to a thread, she shot the arrow to 
which was attached the other end of the 
thread, into the window of the prisoner’s 
cell. Jn this way she sent him pens, ink 
and paper. He then, by the same ingeni- 
ous expedient, sent love letters to her. 
Thus the separated husband and wife were 
enabled to correspond, to cheer each oth- 
er’s hopes, and sustain each other in their 
misfortunes. This was all done at night 
time, when the scrutinizing eyes of the 
sentinels remained in happy ignorance of 
the medium of communication. Success 
having inspired courage, the lady, with 
the assistance of the arrow and thread, af- 
terwards conveyed a file to the captive, 
with which he silently filed through one of 
the bars of his prison, and then restored it 
to its place. On the next evening, when 
there was no moonlight, a strong cord was 
fastened to the thread and transmitted to 
the prisoner. The rope was firmly fast- 
ened on the one end to a beam in the gar- 
ret of the lady, and the other end to the 
bars of the cell; then summoning cou! 
the prisoner glided along the rope; 
crossed the street and found himself in the 
arms of his wife and beside the cradle of 
his child. Such an adventure required 
the hero’s courage and the philosopher’s 
caution ; and none but those who were per- 
sonally interested in it can ever imagine 
the feclings which must have agitated 
their hearts. From time to time, when 
the night was dark, the knotted cord 
would glide from window to window, and 
the prisoner wou!d pass from knot to knot, 
and enjoy delightful hours of converse 
with her whom he loved best on earth.— 
Incidents of the French Revolution. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


He took a child and set him in the midst.—Sr. Marx. 


He set him in the midst,—that Jewish child,— 
With his clear, lustrous eye and raven hair, 
A simple wonder on his timid brow. 
Yet, by the Saviour’s side eontent to stand, 
If he might only see that holy smile, 
And hear the voice divine. 

He led him forth, 
Regardless of the supercilious scorn 
That curled the lip of boastful Pharisee 
And wily Scribe,— that the Great Teacher’s hand 
Should thus invest with dignity, a child 
Lowly and ignorant,— o’erlooking them 
Who wore the “ stand by!” on their haughty brow. 
—— Not the wise rabbi,— learned in the law, 
And loud in disputatious lore, He chose,— 
Nor even his own disciples,— for he knew 
The inmost folds of man’s disrembling heart, 
And how the secret seeds of ill may lurk 
Darkly within,— while all around is fair. 


“ kingdom is!” 

0, pomp and pride! 
Bow down reproved,—and wealth that gorgeous rid’st 
The golden-crested wave,—and power, that dar’st 
To use its might unjustly.—look on him, 
The single-hearted and the meek, and fear 
Lest all your vaunted gains on earth, but prove 
Loss at the last.—and coming to the gate 
Where Christ hath with his followers entered in, 
Ye find it shut. 

Behold! the little child 

Still standeth in our midst. A holy love 
Casting out self,—he bringeth in his hand 
For his young mother,—and she so may use 
The discipline of this new principle,— 
That all her cares,— yea, all her woes, shall work 
A fitness in her trusting soul for heaven. 


0, gentile childhood! by a Saviour made 

The pattern and exempler unto those, 

Who through this treacherous world would come to him,— 
Sweet blossom of our being! be our guide, 

That mid the fever and the dust of time, 

Wildered and heavy-shod, and sad at heart, 

And travel-worn, we may not lose at last 

Thy guileless pattern of the pure in heart 

Who shall see God. 
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RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


No. VIII. 


BY D. EB. DE LARA. 


Religion—State Church— Marriages of the Clergy—The Head of the Church— 
Miracles—Mode of Worship—Fasts— Diet—Festivals—Blessing of the Wa- 
ters— Piety of the People—The Confessional—Proselyting — Wealth of 
Convents. 

In the remarks we are about to make on the subject of religion 
we wish to confine ourselves to a mere statement of facts, abstain- 
ing from all comments ; the writer being anxious to satisfy the 
reader that he wishes to express neither approbation nor disap- 
probation on a subject on which all men never have been and never 
will be of the same mind. The religion of the state in Russia is 
that taught by the Greek church. In order to attain to certain 
dignities, honor or rank, even in the army, a conversion to that 
church is indispensable—and as every one embracing the religion 
of the state in Russia becomes a Russian subject, the government 
is as anxious to make converts amongst other sects, especially if 
the converts are foreigners, as these foreigners are averse to mak- 
ing such a profession—the Russian institution not being of a na- 
ture to induce foreigners to relinquish their allegiance to other 
sovereigns or states, and to become Russian subjects—that is, 
subjects to a ruler who can dispose of their property, liberty and 
life as he pleases. 

The Greek church does not differ much, either in faith or prac- 
tice, from the church of Rome. The chief points of difference 
being in the vow of celibacy exacted from the clergy, and the 
adoration of images, neither of which exists in the Greek church. 

The clergy of the Greek church are allowed to marry, as was 
those of the church of Rome in former times. The priests are 
allowed to marry only once. Should a priest lose his wife he 
enters agonvent and becomes a monk. In consequence of this 
restriction the priests generally value their wives very highly, treat- 
ing them with as much care as the ladies treat their China teapots— 
although when he enters the convent he has a right merry life be- 
fore him—riot and revelry and debauch being as assiduously prac- 
tised in the convents, and probably more so, than fasts and vigils. 
The clergy of the Greek church are not held in such high esteem 
in Rassia as those of the Latin church in Catholic countries. 

The Greek church does not recognize the Pope of Rome, who 
is considered as much a heretic as his holiness considers the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a heretic ; but it bas its own patriarch, who 
resides at St. Petersburg, and on whom the emperor bestows great 
attention, honors, dignities, stars, ribands and crosses. 

Whilst in the Roman Catholic church the adoration of graven 
images obtains, such adoration is forbidden by the Greek church, 
which limits image worship to paintings only. The churches are 
crowded with them, and they are to be found in every house, and 
in every room in the house ; and the older and darker they look 
the more venerable are they. In private houses small lamps are 
suspended before them, w i b are lit on Saturday nights for Sun- 
days, and on fast and festival days. 


Of these paintings those parts only are left exposed which are 
generally left naked—namely, the face, hands and feet. But 
when the painter has introduced covering or drapery of any kind 
the parts are covered with gold or silver, representing such dra- 
peries in alto relievo. Even the glories by which, in paintings, 
the heads of saints, etc., are surrounded, are covered with brilliant 
glories in gold and silver, not unfrequently studded with pearls, 
diamonds and other precious stones. Amongst others there is 
one of such paintings representing St. Nicholas, at the church of 
“Our Lady of Kazan,” at St. Petersburg, estimated at a million 
of dollars, and another at Moscow worth five times more ! 

As the Po,e of Rome, for the time being, considers himself the 
head of the universal Christian church, so the emperor of Russia, 
wn esse, considers himself the head of the true orthodox, i. ¢., the 
Greek church, all over the world. And as such he claims as much 
the right to bind and unbind upon earth and in heaven as does 
his holiness of Rome. Being, however, backed bya large army, 
instead of having recourse to bulls, the only resource of his spir- 
itual rival, he employs bullets and even balls whenever he has an 
opportunity of doing so, in order to force the unconverted, nolens 
volens, through the gates of heaven. This claim of spiritual in- 
terference has been made a pretext by Nicholas to seek a quarrel 
with the emperor of Turkey, a third vicegerent of God upon 
earth, Nicholas claiming the right of interference in the internal 
government ‘to an extent which no independent sovereign or 
power could admit without utter degradation. 

But though the Greek church be that of the state, all other re- 
ligions and sects are tolerated, even the Mahometan—the only ex- 
ceptions are the Jews, as being non-Christians, and the Unitarians, 
who are not acknowledged as such. Were a Universalist to 
declare himself as such on presenting his passport on arrival, and 
to insist upon being so denominated and described, he would not 
be admitted. In the writer’s presence, and in that of an Ameri- 
can gentleman from Philadelphia, a gentleman, in reply to the 
usual question, “ what religion he professed ?” having answered 
that he was a Unitarian, was told that he would not be admitted 
as such, but that they would register him as a Lutheran. 


We would advise any of our readers who may ever visit Rus- 
sia to declare themselves Roman Catholics or Lutherans, as they 
are compelled by lawto be members of some Christian church. This 
will save them a good deal of trouble, inconvenience and argu- 
ment. Those Jews only are permitted in Russia (proper) that are 
soldiers. They are allowed the free exercise of their religion and 
religious ceremonies and observances within the barracks, where 
they have their synagogues, their slaughterers, and separate 
kitchen—they are even allowed a chief rabbi, who resides at St. 
Petersburg, but who, notwithstanding his long gray beard, must 
be a soldier. The emperor is a bitter enemy to the Jesuits, sev- 
eral of whom were not long since unceremoniously killed, having 
been detected in making converts to the church of Rome, to the 
great scandal of all good and true orthodox Russians. 

The Russians are firm believers in miracles, and some of those 
performed by certain favorite pictures are really astounding, and 
well calculated to put our faith to the test. Sometimes one or 
another of these painted images indulges too freely in the perform- 
ance of miracles, in which case the emperor sends it an interdict 
(or to the convent or church blessed with its possession, and 
which would seem to have the same effect), as in such cases the 
picture invariably obeys his majesty’s commands—thus evidently 
exhibiting the blessing of harmony and good understanding be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. Peter the Great was the first 
head of the Russian church to whom this glorious privilege was 
vouchsafed by Heaven. Nicholas enjoys the same heavenly fac- 
ulty of regu/ating miracles. 

The religion of the Russians consists in endless crossings, bow- 
ings, genuflexions and prostrations—to these they add offerings 
of very thin wax-tapers to be lit up before the images of the virgin 
and the saints in the churches ; though the price of these tapers 
does not exceed one cent each, they produce to the convent of 
Alexander Newski at St. Petersburg, alone, a revenue of some hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum, from the sale of the wax—as 
they are generally removed, after burning a few minutes, to make 
room for others. 

The Russians are likewise strict observers of fasts, of which 
there are five, o¢eupying altogether twenty weeks and six days in 
the year, during which they rigorously abstain from animal food, 
touching not even é¢ggs, butter, nor milk, but living entirely on 
black bread and a few vegetables, chiefly kapusta or cabbage in a 
state of putrefaction, better known under the name of sour-krout, 
boiled in thick green hempseed oil. Not a more savory dish cer- 
tainly than the gaspacho, or cold water, bread and garlic salad of 
the Spaniards, or the snake and snail soups of the French—but 
one gets soon accustomed to it when one can get nothing else. 
They even abstain from their favorite wodku and drink kevass, a 
kind of sour beer made by the fermentation of rye bread. 


They have likewise fifty-two church festivals, saints and holi- 
days in the course of the year on which no work is done, so that 
adding these to the same number of Sundays, they have, on an 
average, two days of rest, or leisure for every week in the year. 

Amongst the church festivals there is one which merits some 
short notice in exhibiting the devotion and fervor of the Russians. 
On the 5th of January, the clergy, headed by the patriarch, 
proceed to the Neva, and after having cut a hole in the ice take a 
quantity of water from it, which having blessed, it is sprinkled in 
all directions, and over the faithful. The emperor, the imperial 
family and all the high functionaries assist at this ceremony, which 
is beheld by the emperor out of the windows of the palace. On 
this day there is a grand review at which the emperor appears in 
his asual full uniform of the dragoon of the guardy—though not 


a few of the soldiers are actually frozen to death in the ranks. 


After the imperial family have departed the people crowd round 
the priests to receive some more of the sprinkling. Some per- 
sons, great sinners perhaps, are so devout that they actually 
plunge headlong into the water—and mothers may be seen dip- 
ping their infants in this holiest of holies. That many children 


- die after this process is not owing to the process itself, which is a 


preservation against and cleanser of sin. If they die, they do so, 
we suppose, in spite of the refreshing properties of the water. 

On festival days the lower classes indulge to excess in the use of 
wadku, a kind of brandy. The wages of a whole month are laid 
out in gallons of this spirit, and the shops are actually besieged. 
Sundays and festival days offer, however, but little interruption 
to trade, and none to amusements. It is, on the contrary, on 
Sundays that the theatres, concert rooms, public gardens, ball 
rooms and other places of amusement, pleasure, relaxation, or 
debauch are most attended. 

The lower classes being very rarely able to read, Bibles or 
prayer books would be useless to them—ergo, they have neither 
one nor the other. Of those who can read some do possess a 
Bible; and in no country in the world is that book held in higher 
estimation. No Russian would dare to touch it without first 
washing his hands, crossing himself and bowing before it; and 
to hear, or rather see the father of a family read and expound the 
holy volume to his hearers is really edifying. Women are not at 
all times allowed to touch it. 

Nothing pleases a Russian more than to see a foreigner con- 
ducting himself with some respect or devotion in the presence of 
one of the painted saints in the churches; andthe poor man is 
quite delighted when he beholds him very solemnly putting his 
hand in his pocket, take out a few cents, and as Gil Blas did to 
the soldier’s hat, put them one by one into the box attached to the 
church or chapel door in the street, to receive the offerings of the 
faithful towards candles for the saints. 

Confession is often employed as a means, by the government 
or police, to discover political or criminal offenders. In order to 
obtain a knowledge of the confession of a suspected person the 
following stratagem is had recourse to. Asin the church of Rome 
so in the Greek church, the confessor is forbidden from divulging 
the matter communicated to him at confession. When the peni- 
tent presents himself he is placed near the wall, which consists of 
a thin canvass or wooden partition, behind which are stationed the 
agents of the police, provided with writing materials to note down 
every word uttered. The confessor sometimes pretends to be hard 
of hearing and desires the penitent to speak louder. Questions 
are asked him by the priest, and every artifice employed to crimi- 
nate himself. And as under such circumstances no Russian is 
supposed capable of falsehood or reservation, his confession is 
always taken as truth by the authorities. Should he confess noth- 
ing about the matter of which he is suspected, he will not be 
troubled any farther. 

Zhe Russian clergy are very tolerant. They teach the salutary 
doctrine that all good Christians may be saved, provided they are 
sincere and true believers in the fundamental doctrines of trinita- 
rian Christianity—though at the same time they maintain that the 
Greek is the only church that teaches the pure orthodox and una- 
dulterated Christian faith ; but as to non-Christians they have not 
the slightest chance of ever getting into heaven. 

The conduct of the clergy is not worse than that of other men. 
Being married they are rather moral than otherwise. They have, 
however, their vices, being somewhat too fond of the bottle and 
cards. Their acquirements are nil. 

By a reference to the official reports before us we find that in 
the year 1847 (the latest report sent in) not less than seventy 
thousand one hundred and thirty-four persons had been received 
into the bosom of the Greek church. From catholics and other 
sectarians 58,064, Mahometans 1002, Jews 1297, heathen 1522, 
from other dissenting sects of the Russian church, namely, the 
Popowchsina, the Bespowtschina and the Duchoborsy, 8249. 

No means are too base or too infamous, no cruelty, persecution 
or oppression too great, no action too mean, to gather within the 
fold of the church the stray sheep. Soldiers and their families 
are treated with injustice, insult and corporal punishment, so as to 
render their life one of unmitigated misery. Let them but de- 
clare their wish to become members of the church, and all 
persecution ceases. They are even promoted to the rank of cor- 
poral, their godfathers supply them with money, and find them 
Russian wives with some fortune, likewise. Many are exempt 
from military service. All children of mixed marriages are mem- 
bers of the Greek church, and of course Russian subjects. 

Should an unbeliever be guilty of any crime, by becoming a 
member of the Greek church he is either pardoned or his punish- 
ment will be but slight. A Tartar woman enteréd a store and 
stole some garment. She was condemned to a flogging and im- 
prisonment. She had a little daughter about thirteen years old. 
The alternative was left her either to suffer the sentence or to en- 


_ ter, with her daughter, the Russian church, She chose the latter. 


The churches and convents contain uncounted treasures. They 
are safe depositaries of wealth which the emperor can seize upon 
whenever he chooses. An appeal to the clergy, @ warning that 
the church is in danger, that religion is threatened, or that the 
Greek cross is to be planted on fresh soil, and not only will mil- 
lions of men flock to his standard, but hundreds of millions of 
silver roubles will be placed at his feet toequip and feed these men. 

Such, then, is the state of religion in Russia, of which, howev- 
er, we have only been enabled to give a faint outline. We have 
strictly dimited ourselves to facts—we have abstained from com- 
ments—we have expressed neither assent nor dissent, leaving it 
entirely with our readers to draw their own conclusions. We shall 
only add that the Russian is sincere in his devotion, and thor 
oughly convinced of the truths of his religion. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 


Where death has stolen the weary sigh, 
And laid the struggling bosom still, 

How mournful waves the branch on high, 
How plaintive rolls the wasted rill. 


Bee you the gleam that sweetly rests 
Upon this greenly mouldering heap? 

Hew soft a saddening power invests 
The pallid rays that purely sleep. 


It is not that yon wasted moon 

Floats in a midnight tranquil sky : 
Tis nature’s gift, her duteous boon 

For those who pass, for those who die. 


For such the tears of even fall, 

For such the night-wind murmurs low; 
And sadly silent over all 

The tenderest beams of heaven flow. 


» 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE ARROW LETTER CARRIER. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


A rep ribbon, which seemed in the distance an out-creeping 
rose, fluttered in the evening breeze at the lattice of Aunt Abi- 
gail’s cottage. It had significance to only one passer-by, and his 
eye smiled at the sight with a most delicious twinkle. Only the 
night previous the “ Reading Circle ” of the village had met in 
that cottage, and he was there, as he had been many times before. 
But how different to many aunts and mothers is the presence 
of a bright, glowing, sociable and affable young man after it is 
discovered that he has more than the sympathies of a friend, and 
has shown the blossoming affections of the lover, dropping, all 
unconsciously it may be, in the sight of aunty or mama, these 
blooms into the hand ready to receive them. So now Aunt Abi- 
gail, who had been delighted with a certain guest, who was the 
life and soul of the reading circle, found strange misgivings in 
the way of continuing her praise, and she became quite chary of 
her compliments towards him. She managed to have her niece 
go out of the parlor when the announcement of the place for the 
next meeting of the Circle was made, and hoped thus to prevent 
that niece’s attendance there. But she had failed in one impor- 
tant matter, and that was, she had not really covered up her 
change of feeling, and the cause of that change was very_appar- 
ent to those most intimately interested. They longed for an 
opportunity to speak with each other in private, for this sudden 
opposition was a means of making them understand as never be- 
fore, the strength of their attachment. And as this could not be 
granted, Edgar whispered, “Put out a red ribbon at the lattice 
when you are there, and I’ll send you up a note.” 

They parted in great apparent glee, Edgar gallanting home, as 

was his custom when Alice was not to go with him, the oldest 
lady of the company who was unprovided with a beau. This had 
always pleased Aunt Abigail—to see a young man so attentive to 
“the old folks.” 
"Jt looks so amiable, I like him for it,” she would often say, 
as she saw Edgar retreating from her cottage, with some venera- 
ble matron who had accomplished as much knitting as she would 
have wrought had she tarried at home that evening, and be- 
sides, had heard much reading to give her pleasarit thougbts for 
the week. 

“Edgar’s always handy,” answered Alice, as her aunt thus 
praised him, but this evening Aunt Abigail had no compliment to 
offer, and Alice was still. But she was busy as ever with her 
thonghts, and when the next evening shadows came, she was 
busy with her hands at the lattice, tying a tiny red ribbon there, 
which could be seen only from without. She waited for the issue 
with trembling expectancy. 

The arrow went swift from Edgar’s bow to its mark, and there, 
fastened to the lattice, it quivered with its burden. It was sent to 
hit something that it might bear something there, and therefore a 
little note hung pendant from it, tied to the arrow by a silken 
string. As the arrow struck, the lattice shook and rattled, so that 
the heart of Alice trembled lest the noise might waken her good 
Aunt Abigail, so sweetly sleeping in her ample chair. Aunty 
did wake. ‘ 

“How the wind blows!” exclaimed Abigail. “Mercy me! 
I hope we aint going to have a storm. Go and fasten the 
lattice, dear.” 

Alice tripped swiftly to that task, but she had to unfasten the 
lattice before she could obey her aunt’s command, she did 
this, she caught the letter, throwing back the arrow to report, 
** Mail received.” 

“ It wasn’t the wind, aunty,” said Alice, lingering at the lattice, 
having put the precious letter where its tenderness, if it had any, 
would be kept warm ;.“‘it wasn’t the wind, aunty ; something was 
thrown against the lattice, and that made it shake.” 

“ O, those rogues are there again for the peaches,” quickly re- 


- sponded her aunt, “I drove them away last night, and now, 
Alice, just keep a look out there a little while, and let me know 


if you see anybody near.” : 
_ “TI will, aunty,” replied Alice, in atone her aunt did notun- 
derstand, though she thought she did, and therefore answered : 

“ That’s a good girl, dear.” . 

And Alice was a good girl. Goodness brought her to this hab- 
itation, far away from her parents’ home. Her aunt was lonely 
in her widowhood ; she had always loved Alice, and as Alice had 
had so many “ good times” at her aunt’s in earlier years, while 


her uncle lived, she felt it would be selfish in her not to be willing 
to go thither to be company for her bereaved aunt, and Alice was 
not a selfish girl. She left her home as invited, and here she had 
been residing more than half a year. 

And what a half year was that to her—she, so full of the 
freshness of young existence, and her aunt so buried in her years, 
her sadness and grief! Butas a bird sings above a grave, and 
carries the smothered thoughts of the mourner away in the free 
air, where they shake out their wings and turn to aspirations, so 
was happy, singing, hamming Alice in that cottage. And now 
she did keep watch as she was required, but knowing that it was 
“a rogue ” that her aunt had in mind when she told her to tell if 
“anybody” came near, it was no part of her duty to speak of 
somebody who was not a rogue. There she stood, and gazed 
through the lattice out upon the scene before her. The night was 
beautiful—sacred to thought or song, but too lovely for talk. 
The young moon looked out coquetishly from the lace cloud veil, 
and the stars shone with a glitter that seemed unusual for sum- 
mer, but it may be the eye was clarified unusually from obscuri- 
ties ; so with the ear, for the music of the distant waterfall fell 
with unwonted melody on Alice’s hearing. In the range of the 
moon-rays, Edgar stood—Edgar, the village schoolmaster, whose 
face had a sweetness that only intelligence, virtue and the purest 
sympathies could impart, and his whole bearing had a royalty of 
its own. There was no necessity that “distance should lend en- 
chantment to the view,” buat it did increase the attraction of his 
form, for Alice made up for the want of the privilege of meeting 
him, by making the most of his appearance. The lights behind 
hef revealed her as plainly to him as the moon showed him to 
her; and, as once in a while he was somewhat obscured by the 
flitting clouds crossing the moon’s disk, so she was hidden by the 
movement now and then, of her aunt’s huge rocking-chair, that 
came between the lights and Alice. This only served to make 
the occasion more exciting ; and it seemed to them nothing could 
be more beautiful than when the light was favorable after it had 
been eclipsed by cloud or chair. 

“ Do you see any of the rogues, Alice ?” asked her aunt, waking 
up from a doze. 

“No, aunty, there will be no rogues here to-night,” replied 
Alice. 

As she said this, she thrumbed on the bars of the lattice, and 
burst into a song : 

Heigho! the maiden said, 

The moon is young and tender; 
Heigho! the daylight’s spread 

With a softened splendor. 
Heigho! the maiden sung, 

Give me moonlight duty! 
Heigho! the moon is young, 

Not unseen her beauty. 

“ Alice ! Alice !’’ cried her aunt, “ don’t sing there to the moon, 
come and sing to me.” 

“Certainly, aunty, I’ll do that,” answered Alice, and she 
dropped a curtain over the lattice, and Edgar, of course, bade 
good-by to the cottage. 

Alice knew well what kind of singing her aunt required—it was 
reading ; and she was obliged to go into a chamber for a book, 
for which she tripped off very lightly. Thus secluded, she had 
an opportunity to read the letter she had received, and she took 
it from her bosom to find it a warm and full confession of true 
affection, assuring her that a letter had been sent to her parents, 
asking permission to visit her by right, “but,” wrote Edgar, 
“let us be careful to conquer aunty’s prejudice before we avow 
our union.” 

Hastily an answer was written, and fortunate for Edgar was it 
that Alice had to write so hurriedly, for unconsciously she poured 
out the fulness of her heart, and gave him all that he could ask. 
Aunty had again fallen to sleep, and Alice hastily tied the red 
ribbon to the lattice and came to her chair before the sleeper 
awoke. She read to her aunt as desired, but she made strange 
mistakes, and many times seemed to lose the thread of the narra- 
tive she was reading. The lattice shook again, and aunty sprung 
from her chair, but Alice was teo young for her, and exclaimed, 
as she passed before her to the window, “ Don’t go, aunty, you 
may get hurt.” 

“O, the plaguy boys, I wish they’d keep away,” exclaimed 
aunty: “I’ll go down stairs and look out of the window there 
where they can’t see me.” 

As she left, Alice leaped to the lattice, unfastened the arrow from 
where it was suspended, fastened to it her letter, and sent it back 
to the marksman behind the great willow. Aunty returned, ex- 
ulting that just as she got to the window below, she saw the 
rogue flying from behind the great willow, and said she didn’t 
believe he would come back again that night. Alice thought so 
too, and said so, and then went on uninterrupted with her reading. 

Through the next day, aunty was full of her wants, and Alice 
had not a moment to step out of doors, but she waited patiently 
for the evening, and when she lit the candles, she went to the lat- 
tice and fastened the red ribbon there. Just as her aunt entered 
the room, the lattice rattled violently, for the arrow had struck in 
the centre bar, and had not Alice sprung quickly and thrown 
open the lattice, the dangling letter must have been seen. 

“The rogues!” cried aunty, “have they come again?” and 
down stairs she flew, while Alice took the letter, and hid the 
arrow at her side. 

“ Good evening, aunt Abigail,” said the pleasant voice of the 
schoolmaster, as he paused as though arrested by the white cap of 
aunty, shining amid the darkness of the lower room. 

“Ah, is that -you, Mr. Ellis?” said aunty, who always before 
had called him, as all the old ladies of the village did, Edgar. 
“I thought you was a rogue after my peaches.” 


Merry was the schoolmaster’s laugh, and he kept up his voice 
to a good strength to let Alice know he was there ; “I never was 
so im-peached before, aunty.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Ellis ; it’s quite cool this evenings 
good-night,” said aunty as she closed the window and retired 
again. 

“* Quite cool!’ yes, I think it is,” said the schoolmaster to 
himself; “ and what’s all this coldness for? It’s the chill of 
selfishness ; the want of a young heart to entomb itself with hers, 
and deny itself the luxury of true life. I will respect no such 
feelings, and if the morrow brings me a favorable letter from 
Alice’s parents, I’Il send the arrow home to aunty. ‘ Quite cool !’ 
Yes, decidedly. Good-night.” 

But the “ good-night” was only to aunty, and, behind the great 
willow, Edgar sat down, to rest, it may be. 

A merry voice burst out into a melody at the lattice. 


What is youth, and what existence, 
But a dark and troubled dream, 

If the heart must dwell at distance 
From the home where love-lights beam. 


“Don’t, don’t sing so loud, Alice, you make my ears ring,” 
cried aunty. 

“Well, I wont then,” Alice replied, and through the lattice 
went the arrow with its burden to the post-office at the foot of the 
great willow. 

There was now a charm about this defegting selfishness and in- 
justice, and the lovers had no great desire to be together, as they 
were saying to each other by letter more than they would have 
ever dared to utter with the voice. So continued and successful 
did the arrow do its work as a letter-carrier, that aunty wondered 
at Alice’s submission and willingness to tarry at home, and it was 
not until one very warm evening, when the lattice was wide open 
and an arrow came in bearing an unsealed letter, and fell on the 
floor, that she suspected anything. Alice trembled, but she 
caught sight of the hand-writing of the superscription, and saw 
it was her mother’s, and then she did not fear anything. It was 
written to Edgar, and opened with “my dear Edgar,” and spoke 
of having known him from his youth, and, with every confidence 
in his virtue, gave him full consent to win the heart and hand 
of Alice, “doubting not that aunty, who had had such good 
opportunities to know Edgar’s goodness, would be delighted at 
the union.” 


Alice, what work is this?’ exclaimed aunty. “Now I 
understand why the lattice has shaken every evening:” 
“ Yes, and why the rogues haven’t stolen the peaches. Edgar 


stood guard, with his bow and arrow, at the foot of the great 
willow,” said laughing Alice. 

‘Well, well, I guess it’s all right. I suppose I should have 
done just so when I was a girl, if I had had wit enough,” replied 
the aunt. 

Edgar was now welcomed to the cottage again, and he won 
new affection from aunty every day. Kindly were his ministries 
to more than the pleasures of the evening, for he led the heart of 
the aged widow away from her sorrow to that life which the true 
Christian may know. Ere the time of marriage drew nigh, she 
had resolved on having the cottage the home of Alice and her 
chosen ; and when the happy bridal came, the lattice was _bril- 
liantly illuminated, and adorned with many a red ribbon. 

And now, if my reader should ever enter the pleasant town of 
Wilmouth, in the old Bay State, he may see the sweetest cottage 
possible, at the turn of the road, by the little brook that gurgles 
along at the foot of Centre Hill, and near the “great willow.” 
Edgar has added a vast many attractions to the grounds, and 
Alice is the joy within, as she sings “new songs ”’ at the lattice, 
and defends her aunty from the rogues in the time of peaches. 


EASTER-SUNDAY IN RUSSIA. 


On the eve of Easter Sunday all good Russians proceed to the 
churches at sunset, and spend the entire night in devotional exer- 
cises, till about four o’clock in the morning. At a signal being 
given, every one lights his little taper—the only light in the 
church with the exception of a chandelier suspended from the ceil- 
ing. In front of the altar, which occupies one side of the church, 
a stage is erected, to which the faithful ascend by a short flight of 
stairs. On the stage appears a coffin, and within that coffin a 
painting, the whole representing Christ in the grave; the congre- 
gation ascend one side, kiss the coffin, and descend by the oppo- 
site flight. This lasts from sunset tlll the prayers, or rather 
chanting of the litanies has commenced. No women are in the 
choir, nor is either an organ or any other musical instrument in- 
troduced. The church is crowded to suffocation, and as there are 
no seats, the congregation must either stand or lie down on the 
stones. Men and women, young and old, soldier and noble, peas- 
ant and slave are all huddled together. When the clock strikes 
the hour of midnight, amidst illumination, the firing of guns, and 
the most beautiful vocal music that can delight the ear, the patri- 
arch exclaims, with a loud voice, “‘ Kristos vos kres !’’—Christ has 
¥isen. ‘‘ He has risen, indeed,” is the response of several thou- 
sand tongues, uttered in the ecstacies of hope and faith and thank- 
fulness and decp and holy devotion. Be your religion whatever 
it may you cannot witness this scene without deep emotion. Now 
every man or woman, noble and slave, ves his neighbor, and 
kisses him on both cheeks, and on t . Every man during 
easter Sunday and Monday has the right to approach any other 
man or woman anywhere, and exclaiming, “ Christ has risen!” 
impress his three kisses on the cheeks and lips, receiving the 
same compliment.. Men always remain uncovered during this 
ceremony. Young men display great devotion during this week, 
wherever they meet pretty girls. But if you have the privilege to 
kiss the pale cheeks and ruby lips of the young ladies, you are 
expected to kiss likewise the ed face of the Russian boor, 
and his mustachioed lips redolent with hempseed oil, onions and 
tobacco! There is no escaping the ordeal, unless you shut your- 
self up in your room; and even there you aré met safe from the 
attacks of your half-drunken valet or your snuff-taKing cook! To 
refuse is to proclaim yourself an unbelicver, an atheist, and what 
not.—De Lara’s Notes. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

Antioch College, a view of which we give above, is an institu- 
tion founded during the last year at Yellow Springs, Greene 
county, Ohio. It is mainly under the patronage of the denomina- 
tion called Christians, and the design of its founders was to endow 
& semirary of education that should be one of the largest and 
most influential in its beneficent results of any in the country. 
One peculiarity of the institution is that it affords equal educa- 
tional facilities to both sexes in the varied departments of learning. 
Three edifices compose the principal structures, two of which are 
designed for dor- 
mitories and stu jy 
rooms. The prin- 
cipal building is 
placed intermedi- 
ate between the 
two, and projects 
some seventy feet 
in front." It is 184 
feet long, 75 feet in 
width, surmounted 
with six octagon 
and two square 
towers ranning up 
from 110 to 137 
feet from the base. 
For beauty of loca- 
tion, it may rank 
with the most fa- 
vored in the Union. 
Adjoining the col- 
lege plat on the 
east, is a highly 
remantic and pi 
turesque ravine, 
affording all the 
scenie variety of 
overhanging cliffs, 
waterfalls, isolated 
roks, mumerous 

shing springs, 
ami climbing 
and claster- 
evergreens, 
threaded with va- 
ried walks, inviting 
the pedestrian by 
their cooling shade 
and graccful bow- 
ers. Half a mile 
distant, in a ncrth- 
eastern direction, 
is the far-famed 
Yellow Spring, is- 
suing out in a large 
volume, at the rate 
of rising one hun- 
dred gallons per 
minute, from a 
crevice in the lime- 
stone rock, furnish- 
img a never failing 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, AT YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


supply of health-restoring water to the weak and debilitated in 
constitution. In fine, the surrounding scenery, undulating wood- 
lands, and cultivated parks, together with a neat and flourishing 
village, all unite in designating this as one of the most attractive 
places for the seat of Antioch College, as well as holding out 
strong inducements for those either seeking a pleasant home, or 
the higher advantages of a varied and finished education. The 
history and progress of the institution thus far, together with the 
zeal and resources of those who still have the work in their hands, 
and its interests in their hearts, is truly gratifying. 


] 


JOHN POUNDS. 

The School system in England has awakened an inter- 
est in the moral and intellectual culture of the multitudes of 
neglected children there, which augurs well for the future welfare 
of this long neglected and despised class. Charles Dickens drew 
the sympathies of many a long time since by his true and touch- 
ing appeals, who would never have felt the weight of statistical 
accounts of enormous amount of juvenile crime, or been 
touched by the most eloquent appeals from the pulpit. But the 
pioneer in this movement was the subject of our illustration. 

Joun Pouxps, 
the founder of the 


graving herewith 
in the midst of his 
benevolent labors, 
that beis following 
his calling as a 
humble shoemak- 
er. John Pounds, 
the cripple and the 
cobbler, yet at the 
same time one ot 
nature’s true no- 
bility, was born in 
Portsmouth, E 
land, in 1766. 


which disabled him 
for life. 
ter part of his 
nevolent career, 
he lived ina small 
weather-boarded 


mouth, 


they lived harmo- 
cats and 


Bhool. Oncor his 
suid, might a eca- 
POUNDS, THE FOUNDER OF THE RAGGED SCHOOLS, ENGLAND. mary ‘bird ‘be 
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perched u one shoulder, and a cat 
upon the ‘other, Daring the latter 
part of his life, however, when his 
scholars became ‘so numerous, he was 
able to keep fewer of these domestic 
dependent pon the had labor 
lependent upon the r 
of his hands, he nevertheless adopted 
a little crippled nephew, whom he ed- 
ucated and cared for with truly ee. 
nal love, and, in the end, established 


comfortably in life. It was out of this © 


connexion that his attempts and suc- 
cess in the work of education arose. 
He thought, in the first instances, that 
the boy would learn better with a com- 
panion ; he obtained one, the son of a 
wretchedly poor mother ; then another 
and another was added, and he found 
so much pleasure in his emvloyment, 
and was the means thereby of effecting 
so much good, that, in the end, the 
number of his scholars amounted to 
forty, including about a dozen little 
girls. His humble workshop, was 
about six feet by eighteen, in the midst 
of which he would sit engaged in that 
labor by which he won bis bread, and 
attending at the same time to the 


studies of the little crowd around him. — 


So efficient was John Pounds’s mode ot 
education, to say nothing about its be- 
ing perfecily gratuitous, that the can- 
didates were always numerous; he, 
however, invariably gave the prefer- 
ence to the worst, as well as poorest 
children—to the “little blackguards,” 
ashecalled them. He has been known 
to follow such to the town quay, and 
offer them the bribe of a footed: ota- 
toe, if they would come to his scl:ool. 
His influence on the-e degraded chil- 
dren was cxtraurdinary, As ateacher, 
his manrers wire pleasant and face- 
tiouss Wecan sev him, in the picture, 
amusing the “little blackguards”’ while 
he taught them. Many hundred per- 
sons, now perigee, y and creditably 
in life, owe the whole formation of 
their character tohim. He gave them 
“ book-learning,” and taught them also 
to cook their own victuals and mend 
their shoes. He was not only fre- 

uently their doctor and nurse, but 

eir playfellow; no wonder was it, 
therefore, that when on New Year's 
Day, 1839, he suddenly died at the 
age of seventy-two, the children wept 
and even fainted on hearing of their 
loss, and for a long time were over- 
whelmed with sorrow and consterna- 
tion. They indeed had lost a friend 
and benefactor. Such was the noble 
founder of the first Ragged School. 
The schools which have already been 
established in London and elsewhere, 
though conducted on a lim'ted plan 
have shown to the people of England 
and other counries that something 
can be done for these lost ones. 


. 


THE MORMONS. 

The territory of Utah is well known 
as the residence of the sect called the 
Mormons. This communion was first 
organized in 1830, ander Joseph Smith, 
at Kirtland, Ohio. After a temporary 
establishment here, it was removed to 
Jackson county, Missouri, thence to 
Caldwell county, and afterward to IIli- 
nois, where they founded the city of 
Nauvoo. Here they flourished for 
several years, when a strong public 
excitement was raised against them, 
and they resolved to abandon: Nauvoo, 
and find an asylum elsewhere. After 
various changes be finally located 
themselves in the valley of the great 

em mt terri 

In 1850, Brigham a 
portrait of whom is here given, was 
appointed territorial governor by Con- 
gress. Young is the present leader of 
the Mormon community, and the coun- 
try is rapidly filling up with emigrants 
from every part of the world, but prin- 
cipally from, the Welsh counties of 
England, Mormonism has made 
avery deep impression. The city of 
the Great Lake, the head-quarters 
of the Mormon commanity, stands in 
the lower valley of the Jordan, about 
twenty miles from the lake. It is laid 
out upom a magnificent scale, being 
nearly four miles in length and three in 
breadth. The municipal regulations 
as to buildings and streets are of a sa- 
gacious character, and if followed out, 
will make the city a beautiful location. 
It is surrounded by scenory of agree- 
able, picturesque variety ; on the north- 
ern confines a warm spring arises from 
the base of the mountains, the water 
from which is conducted by pipes into 
the city, while an unfailing stream of 

ure water flowsthrough the city, and 
is made to traverse every street. 


CHELSEA OBSERVATORY. 

This beautiful lookout stands on the 
summit of Mount Bellingham. It is 
built in the form of a Gothic tower, 
stands about forty feet high from the 
base, and was erected by the private 
liberality of the gentlemen residing 
there. It commands a most extensive 
view of the coast and islands of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, with old ocean rolling in 
the distance. It presents to the citi- 
zens of Chelsea a beautiful and an in- 
teresting place of resort in the hot days 
to enjoy the refreshing sea breeze. It 
was first opened to the public on Ma 
morning of last year, when the poo 
stirring music of the Chelsea Brass 
Band, who were stationed on its sum- 
mit, added great interest to the occa- 
sion. The liberal-hearted gentlemen 
in the vicinity opened their houses, 
and provided 2 bountiful repast for all. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
0, GIVE ME ONE TRUE HEART! 


And all its joy and bliss— 

On some fond, faithful heart to lean 
This weary head of mine, 

And then forget the woes of earth, 
And all its cares resign. 


I do not know if in this world 
There is another soul 

Which feels the wild and wayward grief 
That o’er my own doth roll ; 

For even when they deem me gay, 
Because my laugh is light, 

My spirit’s lost within itself, 
In solemn, starless night! 


The young and glad 1 often meet 
In happy, cheerful throngs, 

And someti do I join my voice 
With th » youthful songs; 

The tones are joyous— what care they 
If lonely is my heart? 

They cannot sympathize with all 
Its hopes from them apart. 

My years are few, and yet my life 
Has been one lonely dream, 

From which I oft awake, and strive 
To be and not to seem! 

Tis all in vain—at home, abroad, 
In cottage or in mart, 

I live, and move, and feel the want 
Of one true, constant heart! 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GENIUS IN A CELLAR. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Futt, in the cloudy heavens, shone the moon of June, wrap- 
ping the long green meadows with its warm shadows, gilding the 
sides of the new-made windrows, and glittering on the horns of 


the cattle sleeping here and there in dusty hollows beside the great 


gray barn of a beautifully-cultivated farm on the northern bank 
of the pleasant Ohio. The whippoorwills were making the river 
valley musical, and the settling hush of the leaves, after their ac- 
customed dance with the winds of twilight, fell soothingly and 
softly through the intervals of song. Darkly breaking the reach 
of valley-land between the riverside and the hills beyond, wooded 


and topped with moonlight, stood an old-fashioned house of stone, 


looking proud and lonesome in spite of the many broad windows 
so finely illuminated by the moon. From within but one light 
was shining, and that faintly, seeming veiled by window-drapcries 
or otherwise shaded down. 

A little westward from the house, and drawn up on one side 
of the river-road stood a handsome coach, to which two spirited 
and impatient horses were attached, and guarded by footman and 


coachman, who seemed to reflect in their persons and equipments 
something of the consequence of the master. 

They spoke as men in high good humor, and as if they antici- 
pated some very pleasant event, for their chuckling laughter 
seemed now and then to reach forward to a good time coming. 
Often they glanced toward the lighted portion of the building, 
and occasional yawns indicated a protracted waiting. It was 
eleven o'clock or thereabouts when the huge, brindled watch-dog, 
stationed at the side gate, growled ominously, and rising, shook 
his heavy chain. The men by the coachside started up, and one 
hurried forward to unlatch the gate, while the other gathered up 
the reins and opened the door of the carriage. But no one 
emerged from the house as they had seemed to expect, and the 
dog rearing-his fore feet against the fence, and growling on, ap- 
peared to excite their suspicion, for with soft steps they drew near 
him, peering curiously about. 

“ Hark !” said one, “ I heard a voice.” 

“So did I,” replied the other, “and yonder under that low elm 
I see something white—ghosts or thieves are about—shall we 
alarm the house ?” 

At this moment two gentlemen emerged from the main en- 
trance of the house—there was a fluttering of white draperies for 
a moment, a few soft words, and the door closed, and the two 
gentlemen, arm-in-arm, and apparently in confidential talk, ad- 
vanced toward the carriage. They were soon arrested, however, 
and the suspicions of the waiting men communicated. 

The elder of the two gentlemen thrust his hand through his 
white hair, and swore a round oath that it was as much as any 
man’s life was worth to trespass upon his grounds at that time of 
night without liberty, and having said so he was dashing impetu- 
ously forward, when the younger and quieter person who was his 
companion, drew him softly back, and after some wifispered words 
the two persons turned aside, and striking into a ravine, proceeded 
noiselessly till they came opposite the elm tree indicated as the 
position of the apparition. Arrived there they crept softly for- 
ward in its shadow fill within a dozen yards of the tree-trunk, 
where, crouched out of view, they remained observing but unob- 
served. 

- The white-haired man started and doubled his fist in a threat- 
ening manner when the moon broke through the clouds, for seated 
on the turf before him was his daughter, and close beside her the 
lover whom he had forbidden her to love. 


“Wait,” whispered the young man, ‘seeing the hostile inten- 
tions of his companion; “let us hear ‘the full extent of their 
attachment.” 

“No, Hartley,” said the girl, in tremulous tones; “no, we 
must not thus meet again. If my father (you know his pride, 
Hartley) knew of this, he would deny me shelter—perhaps even 
disown me. I know he is wrong, and that you are all that is 
kind and virtuous, but I am his child, and Mary you know is go- 
ing to be married, and I must not leave him alone.” 

There was a long silence. ‘“‘ And this is your final decision, 
Isabel ?” said the young man, speaking sadly and reproachfully, 
“and have I watched and waited these long, long weeks, to have 
now, and by your own decision, the last hope crushed out—I wish 
I had died before—when it was not quite so dark, before your 
love was all dead, Isabel.” He paused, and covering his face 
with his hands, seemed exerting aH the pride of manhood to sup- 
press his groans. 

“ Be brave, my friend,” said Isabel, very calmly; “there are 
worse fortunes than ours—if love be sacrificed to duty, we shall 
surely find that duty some compensation, I pity you, Hartley; 
and in the thought of all you will suffer, I find my own bitterest 
sorrow. May Heaven keep you and bless you, and if we never 
meet—”’ her voice faltered and she sobbed aloud. 

“Isabel, dear, sweet Isabel, “‘spoke the young man, clasping 
her close to his bosom, “do not shut out all hope—I will wait and 


work for years, till I shall be worthier of you, only say there is 
hope anywhere this side of the grave.” 

“God knows my heart, I love you,” said the girl, freeing her- 
self from his embrace ; “let this be your comfort—I cannot g ve 
you more.” 

* One last kiss, then,” and as the young man bent forward to 
receive it, a heavy blow struck him to the earth, and a wrathful 
voice exclaimed, “there! so much for your presumption.” 

“O, my father! O, Hartley! you have murdered Hartley !” 
cried the girl, kneeling beside the prostrate man, and wiping the 
blood from his forehead with her hair. 

“Tsabel,” called the stern voice of the father, “rise this mo- 
ment, and leave the wretch to his merited fate ; rise, I say.” 


But the girl, for the first time in her life, regardless of her fa- 
ther’s voice, lifted the head of her stunned and bleeding lover 
upon one knee, and calling him all tender names, kissed him over 
and again. 

“ Outcast !”’ exclaimed the father, striking her delicate cheek 
roughly with his hand, “and so you refuse to obey me! Be it 
so; from this hour you are none of mine!” and turning on his 
heel he drew the arm of his companion within his own, and with- 
drew in stately and solemn indignation. 

The younger man had spoken not one word, but as the old 
man drew him away he seemed to hesitate, and the more when 
the poor girl entreated him by all that was sacred and beautiful 
in the world, by his own love and hope of happiness, to delay a 


moment and tell her if poor Hartley were dead. 

“Do as you please,” said the old man, stopping short; “ if 
you prefer the good opinion of that castaway to me, very well.” 

There was no further delay; perhaps the gentleman felt the 
broad acres sliding from beneath his feet—perhaps not, for he 
was already rich, but be - as it may, they walked forward to- 
gether. 

If the old man heard the stifled ery of “father, father,” he 


seemed not to hear, and was presently making his adieus to 
the person for whom the coach was waiting with all the formal 
civility which was his habit. 

The sum came reddening up the east, the cattle had risen from 
the dusty hollows where they had slept, and turned their faces 
curiously toward the negro girl and boy, who with empty tin 
pails stood chattering and winking, agd slyly pointing, now in 
this direction and now in that. It was evident they were discuss- 
ing some secret matter. 

Walking about the grounds that surrounded the old stone house, 
though usually not astir till an hour later, was the old man who 
the previous evening renounced his gentlest and most devoted 
daughter. Briskly he walked up and down, giving orders with 
unusual earnestness of manner ; he was perhaps trying to persuade 
himself that he was really interested in what he was doing. Be- 
fore the southern window of her chamber, rocking to and fro, 
with tearful eyes sat a young lady of perhaps three-and-twenty. 
Her dark hair was scarcely pu: hed away from her smooth, white 
forehead—her cheek was pale from weariness or weeping, but 
about the mouth, despite the general expression of languor, there 
was a look of pride and scorn. 

The chamber adjoining the one in which the fair weeper was 
seated, remained dark and hushed. 

The wind came sweet from its rippling through the orchard 
flowers, and the garden beds sparkled with the dew showers just 
as bright as they had done when Isabel walked among them. 


The breakfast in th<t lonesome old house, was a silent one. 
When it was finished the father said: “ Mary, my daughter, you 
will be sufficiently considerate of my wishes, I hope, to remove 
ali tokens of grief for her who was your sister, and from this time 
let her name never be mentioned between us.” The daughter 
choked back something like a sigh, and replied that her father’s 
will should in all respects be hers. 

The old man smiled, or tried to smile, and proceeded to say 
she might draw upon him, pecuniarily, to whatever amount she 
should think proper for her bridal preparations—and he added 
that he desired to see her the wife of Mr. Sanford Maxwell as 
early as suitable preparations could be made, “‘ His 4fortune is a 
very handsome one,” continued the father, “and he is in all re. 
spects worthy of you.” But the fortune was evidently the war- 
ranty of the worthiness. 


While father and daughter were thus breakfasting in the early 
morning light, two persons might have been seen approaching 
the quiet parsonage house, seven miles away. A young man and 
woman, both pale and silent. At the stile the} paused, and the 
girl adjusted with her bare, white hand the heavy chestnut locks 
which hung disordered down her forehead. Her cheek flushed as 
she saw how soiled and dew-drabbled was the muslin dress she 
wore. 

“ Ah, my pretty Isabel,” said the young man, pressing the del- 
icate hand to his lips, ‘‘ I would not have you blush, and yet, dear- 
est, it heightens your beauty. But tell me, sweet, that you havo 
no regrets for what has happened, else I shall never forgive my- 
self. For even the joy of making you mine own forever would 


be turned to misery, if it were not to you a compensation for 
the—” 

“Pray, dearest, do not say that I have lost a father; he will 
yet be reconciled. And when we shall be prosperous in the world 
—when, dear Harley, you are famous he will be so proud to call 
you his son.” 


“ But, Isabel, you take me without prosperity and without 


fame. Are you sure you are quite ready to do so ?” 

The tears sprang to the eyes of the girl, her lip quivered. Her 
gentle nature was wounded—that he should distrust her love. 

“« Forgive me love, for I am weak and distrustful of all things, 
this morning. Adjust this handkerchief about my forehead, pray, 


80 a8 to conceal the blood spot. Now, dear love, lean on my arm 
and let us go.” 

“ Not so, leansupon mine,” replied Isabel, “‘ I am stronger than 
you ;” and down the narrow walk, paved with sand, and bordered 
with hollyhocks and gray pinks and straggling crimson burs, the 
young lovers passed to their bridal. 

And here we must leave time to do its work, and at the taking 
up of the thread of our story three years have gone by since <4 
and Hartley were married. 

For one moment only we will glance back. The old a 
house, silent and shut now, has seen a wedding and a funeral 
since we were there last. A gay bridal procession has gone out 
from the closed door, and the same coach which stood in the 
moonlight on the evening of our story has borne away Mary, a 
bride. 

And again, passing slowly and solemnly, a long, dark train have 
gone forth from the house, bearing foremost of all the master, in 
stately repose. He died bequeathing his immense fortune to 
Mary, who had married worthily, as he said, and without having 
once spoken the name of Isabel, whose only fault was that she 
loved a poor artist. 

It is night again—the wild, windy night of mid-winter—thin, 
flinty snow-specs are drifting over the frozen ground, rustling 
through the dry, brown leaves of the oaks and sycamores, yet 
clinging to the boughs, lodging in the closed shutters of the win- 
dows, and lying in thin, icy streaks along the yard, unbroken by 
any but the tracks of wild birds. There is no smoke curling 
away from the chimney—no cattle in the barnyard—and the lone- 
some whistling of the winds troubles no cx tricken heart. 
So leave we the old homestead desolate—shut. 

It is with the great commercial metropolis of our country that 
we have now to do.. The same wild middle of the night has dark- 
ened the great city—in huts and hovels and damp cellars and 
windy garrets, weary, worn-out laborers and dirty children and 


lean, drunken mothers have shivered themselves asleep in un- 
wholesome straw, piled together for the sake of warmth, and 
snarling spitefully even in sleep. 

We will single one from the number and go in. It is literally 
a cellar—the one small window, quite below ground—the wooden 
stairs, dirty and unlighted, the rat-eaten door, paintless and unin- 
viting. Through the window, against which a piece of newspa- 
per is tacked with pins, a flickering and unsteady light comes up 
now and then. The dreary aspect from without indicates correct- 
ly the poverty and wretchedness within. In the rusty iron grate 
a few muddy strips of boards and some broken staves are burn- 
ing. A chair or two, a small table, a bed and an easel complete 
the furniture. Before the burning sticks sits a young man clothed 
in threadbare habiliments, bearing in a face which seems to have 
once been handsome, an expression of unutterable sorrow. His 
arms hang listlessly beside him, and his head is bowed on his 
bosom. If he were out in the same sweet moonlight you would 
scarcely recognize the Hartley of three years ago. A low moan- 
ing disturbs his revery—softly he approaches the bed and bends 
down with all a lover’s tenderness. Can that thin, white cheek 
which he kisses be that of Isabel? She turns and opens her eyes, 
all the old love-light is there, but they are so sunken. 

“My dear wife,” speaks the young man, “you seem a little 
better—a little cordial would revive you. Great God, if you were 
only well I could do anything.” 

The wife smiles faintly and says she will swallow the cordial. 
Eagerly the husband lifts the wine-glass from the table and turns 
it upside down—the last drop is gone—a look of bewildered an- 
guish comes over his face, which is quickly followed by a gleam 
of something like hope. He opens the cupboard, and over the 
shelves, bare, except for a few common dishes, the bright-eyed 
mice scamper to their holes. He turns the earthern pitcher to the 

fire-light, a dead roach or two falls out-—he returns and looks up 
and down, removing bottle by bottle, and, dish by dish—all is 
empty, comfortless, hopeless. 

“ Dear Hartley,” says the wife, comprehending all, “I think 
water will do as well.” 

He wipes his eyes with his hand, and turns his face away, for 
he sees that, like a hungry child, she has put her fingers in her 
mouth. There is mo disguising it—she is dying of want, as her 
baby did a month ago. 


BY ROSE CLIFFORD. 
0, give me one true heart! I crave 
No other boon than this, 
To know affection’s tender wiles, ; 
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For a moment the husband stood irresolute, and the next, as 
one who is gathering up his energies for some desperate stroke, he 
locked his hands together and smiled such a smile as seemed to 
defy all opposition. The next moment he was in the street, his 
coat blewn back from his bosom, and his hair wildly about his 
fiery eyes. His hands grew stiff in the piercing cold, but he knew it 
not—the snow drove cuttingly against his cheeks, but he felt them 
not, as he rushed headlong from street to street, pausing now and 
then before some more opulent establishment than the rest, and 
stealthily peering about. Suddenly, from the door of what seems to 
him almost a palace, a man, comfortably enveloped in cloak and 
furs, emerges, forces the door round softly, and springing into 
the vehicle which awaits him drives away—he seems a physician. 
Hartley, who from a shadow has been observing him, suffers him 
to go unmolested. But when the opportunity is lost, he sees, or 
thinks he sees, the eyes of his dying wife look on him reproach- 
fully, and with a bold tread he ascends the steps—temptation 
meets temptation—the door is unlatched, and opening it he as- 


cends at once the broad stairs—the warmth is gratefal, but the 


light almost dazzles him—he has not been used to light of late. 
The soft carpet gives no echo to his tread though he walks boldly, 
and at the first landing, finding a door slightly ajar, he enters. It 
is a sick chamber, but how unlike the one he has left ; surrounded 


with every appliance that luxury could devise or wealth gratify, 


sits a fair, young mother by the bed of her child, asleep, just now. 
On the sofa some one is lying, apparently asleep, too. The gen- 
tle watcher, startled at the footfall, turns suddenly round, and 
seeing the thief, as she supposes him to be, holds up one hand 
entreating silence, at the same time indicating her sleeping child. 
On tiptoe she approaches, and taking from her pocket a purse, 
which seems well filled, places it in the man’s hand, indicating by 
gestures that she cares not what he takes so that he disturbs not 
the child whose disease is at a crisis which demands entire repose. 

The nobility of the woman’s nature strikes his own, for, till 
turned from his natural bent by poverty he was noble, too, and 


' with the old impulse rising superior to everything he threw down 


the purse and retired as silent as he came. 

The man who had seemed sleeping on the sofa arose and follow- 
ed the robber, for the honor that was left in the remnant of his 
manhood showed his own ungenerous life. Right against the 
snows and right through the dark they went—one a little in the 
advance of the other. But the pursuer shivered most, and walked 
with a less manly tread ; even hesitating, and once or twice turn- 
ing back when he saw into what a wretched and gloomy quarter 
he was being taken. ; 

Wide awake Isabel has been lying all this time, listening and 
listening for the returning step, and vainly essaying to divert her 
thoughts—now by watching the flames and now the spiders, 
crawling in and out of their webs as if they were uneasy too. But 
the light pine wood soon burnt out, and the unfed flames flickered 


and died. She grew restless, and then terribly wretched. A 


vague and tormenting fear haunted her like a nightmare. She 
tried to raise herself on the pillow, but with each effort fell back 


more and more exhausted. The air grew stifling, and it almost ~ 


seemed that death would be welcome. : 
“ Isabel,” called the voice of her husband; in her anguish she 
had not heard his approach. “Isabel, my wife, I have been gone 


to rob or steal, but I could not, even for you, sweetest, and am 
come back empty handed, but, thank God, innocent.” 


“ Innocent, innocent!’ repeated the wife, and with supernatu- 
ral strength she sat upright, and reaching out her wasted arms 
clasped her prodigal, cooing to and kissing him as if he had been 
a baby. It is no wonder they did not see the man who had thrust 
his hand through the broken pane, and pushing aside the paper 
curtain was gazing, awe struck, within. They did not see this, 
but they heard a low rap on the door, and responsive to the fear- 
less “ come in,” for they had nothing to lose, saw and recognized 
the husband of Mary. 

“ Have mercy on me!” exclaimed Hartley, falling prostrate, 
“ You see what tempted me; and Heaven knows I did not know 
it was your house I entered. I brought nothing away—you are 
welcome to search.” 

“ My brother, my own brother!” and the voice of the proud 
man trembled, “do not ask me to forgive you who cannot forgive 
myself. Ihave been feasting while you have starved—I have 
been lodged in splendor and youhere. Your rightful inheritance 
shall be restored, but let us not talk of that now. Isabel, I will 
ask your pardon when I have done something to merit it.” 

I need scarcely say that something was done—that the portion 
of the younger daughter was restored. The heart of Mary was 
pierced to its depths by the death of her only child, after which the 
sisters became more to each other than they had ever been before. 

8 professional success came speedily in the train of for- 
tune, and Hartley presently became a famous artist. It was as- 
tonishing to witness the growth of his genius. The demands 
upon his pencil were greater than any industry could hope to fill. 
And each new picture, in public estimation, exceeded the last. 

“ Tt is astonishing that he should have lived amongst us so long 


unknown,” said thepeople. “I am told he has been very poor,” 


said one, “ Yes,”’ said another, “to my positive knowledge he 
and his wife once lived in a single room, in this city, and that a 
cellar.” ‘ Humph, it would have been such a pleasure to pat- 
ronize him, if I could have known of it,” replied the first. “I 
think the wife beautiful.” ‘I never saw so sweet an expression 
in any face.” “ O, it is a perfect Madonna.” And so the people 
talked when there was no need of their help. Isabel’s face was 
just as pretty when she looked through the broken window of the 
cellar, but none saw it then, The genius of Hartley was inno wise 
augmented by his wealth. Trae, it developed itself under genial 
influences, but it would have languished and died in the cellar. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
«LES SOUVENIRS DU PEUPLE.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


His glorious story they shall tell, 
And sadly still his fate deplore 
Though years have vanished by the score, 
Since in his grave he rested well. 
The villagers, at set of sun, 
To some old dame shall cheerly hie; 
“ Good mother, now our task is done, 
Pray tell us of the times gone by. 
Through him,” they’ll say, “ we suffered pain; 
Yet none the less his name revere, ~ 
His name revere. 
Come, tell us now of him, grand’ mere, 
Come, tell us now of him.” 


“My children, through this very street 
I saw him pass, with kings in train, 
Once more, when I, a youthful dame, 
Began the household duty meet, 
Up yonder hill I quickly sped— 
? Twas there I met him on his way: 
He had the little hat on head— 
He wore the riding-coat of gray : 
My heart into my mouth it flew; 
He said to me, “ Good day, my dear! 
Good day, my dear!” 
** And he has spoken to you, grand’mere, 
And he has spoken to you!” 


“ Next year, I left the little farm, 
In Paris passed a holiday, 
He and his court, in full array, 
They paid their vows at Notre-Dame. 
His equipage it was so fine: 
And every heart with joy elate: 
And every tongue cried ‘ Happy time! 
Heaven gives to him propitious fate!’ 
His smile, it was so sweet to view: 
God granted hgm a son 60 fair, 
A son so fair.” 
“0 happy day for you, grand’mere, 
© happy day for you!” 


“ When poor Champagre had fallen prey 
To foreign hosts and countless arms, 
Constant against their rude alarms, 
Alone he held our foes at bay. 
One night how fresh it now doth seem!) 
I heard a knocking at the gate: 
I opened then: Mon Dieu, *twas him! 
But shorn of all his proud estate. 
He sat him in my little chair, 
I heard him say, ‘0 cruel war: 
O cruel war!’ ” 
“Twas in your little chair, grand’mere, 
Twas in your little chair!” 


“ And ‘I am hungry,’ then he said; 
I brought brown bread and sour piquette. 
His garments dried, he quickly ate, 
And then in sleep reclined his head. 
But when he woke, he saw my tears; 
* Weep not,’ he said, ‘ our boastful foes: 


See, Paris at my call appears; 


We'll vengpance take for all our woes!’ 
He left me. As a precious gem 
His glass I’ve kept with jealous care, 
With jealous care.”’ 
* His glass, you have it then, grand’mere, 
His glazes, you have it then!” 


“ Behold !— betrayed by treacherous guile 
His glortous deeds and ending found, 
He whom a pope with pomp had crowned, 
Lying dead in a desert isle. 
Long time no heart would trust the tale. 
‘Not so,’ they’d say; ‘ he re-appears : 
Before his face his foes shall fail: 
From o’er the sea his course he steers.’ 
But when at last the truth we knew, 
_Ah, then I shed the bitter tear, 
The bitter tear!” 
“God give his grace to you, grand’mere, 
God give his grace to you!” 


SOLDIERS AND SHAVING. 


It is quite sixty years since that Englishmen were only known 
in Central Asia as eccentric and barbarians, who, wherever and 
whenever they had a chance, cut off horses’ tails and men’s 
beards without mercy, for which they were held by all the “true 
believers ” in greater abhorrence than the fire devotees of India, 
or the Devil-worshippers of Koordistan. Some years since, in a 
lucid interval, common sense and humanity cured our country- 
men of their former propensity, and their noble animals were per- 
mitted immunity for their “ fly-flappers.” This insanity for years 

t has clung with determined tenacity to the old gentlemen of 
the British army. No sooner is a new adjutant-general appointed, 
than he issues a new order on “hair.” The man who mounts a 
horse is permitted to grow it—the man who pads the hoof is 
ordered to scrape it off from the tip of his ear to the tip of his 
nose, Ten thousand of us have accompanied forty thousand of 
our brave Gallic brothers-in-arms to Turkey; and only fancy the 
fifteen thousand turning out wee morning at gun-fire to make 
faces in bits of looking-glass, whilst the other forty thousand are 
cleaning their Minnie rifles and laughing at them ; for I grieve to 
say that there still exist many martinets in the British army who 
consider a scraped face of far greater importance than a clean 
musket.—An Soldier. 


A man of virtue is an honor to his country, a glory to human- 
ity, a satisfaction to himself, and a benefactor to the whole world ; 
he is rich without oppression or dishonesty, charitable without 
—" courteous without deceit, and brave without vice.— 


was Mr. Clay. 


HENRY CLAY. 


We find in Putnam’s Magazine for May an excellent and well 
written article upon Mr. Clay as an orator, by Edward G. Parker 
of this city. We can find room for but a single extract. 

We heard Mr. Clay speak on the day when it was announced 
to Congress that Mr. Calhoun was dead. It had been known to 
the city, the day before, which was Sunday, and the next day a 
great crowd had gathered in the galleries and on the floor. A 
solemn expectation evidently ) sesaye all, of hearing the most 
impressive funeral eloquence, from the most celebrated compeers 
of the great man who was dead. The whole scene was awe-in- 
spiring. Benton was in his place—an iron-looking man—and it 
was whispered that in the new-made grave animosities would sink, 
and that his voice even would rise in the chorus of eulogium. At 
a short distance from him was a single senator's chair, the only 
spot unoccupied in that thronged hall. On the other side of the 
main aisle sat Webster, dressed in the deepest mourning, his mas- 
sive features set like stone, with a monumental look ; seeming far 
gloomier and more paren than they looked, when no very 
long time after, in full senatorial costume, his own dead form lay 
out beneath the mighty branches of his patriarchal elm. Near 
hen the formal announcement was made 
there was a profound stillness. No one seemed willing to rise 
first to give voice to the sorrow of the Senate. At length Mr. 
Webster turned his head toward Mr. Clay, as if he would say, 
that his longer congressional career entitled him peculiarly to 
open the great cadence of lamentation. Slowly and quietly he 
rose. He began very gently in instinctive harmony with the uni- 
versal feeling. His rare voice, beautiful though subdued, and as 
it were muffled, rose gradually as he pictured the younger scenes 


of his association with his friend. And as he drew a rapid view 
of his domestic relations, and descanted on the virtues and agree- 
able excellencies of the wife who had cheered the long campaign 
of the political soldier, grateful recollections thickened on his 
mind ; the life-blood began to push its way into his dulled mem- 
ories, and his eye began to shine, and his whole form to sway 
about gently and gracefully, while the tones waxed louder, though 
not at all vehement, but rather more and more pathetic and affect- 
ing. Never shall our ears forget the touching melody with which 
he pronounced this closing period of a sorrowing climax, ‘he 
was my junior in years,—in nothing else ;” and then he rested in 
the gentle tide of his words, he turned his eyes on the empty 
chair—a moment of silence intervened—then his accumulated 
weight of feeling gushed forth in one brief, moving question, as 
he gestured-toward the chair: “‘ When shall that great vacancy 
be filled?”” Forever shall those swelling words, “that great va- 
cancy ” sound and resound in our ears. Their tone was the tone 
of a dirge, and of a panegyric, and a prophecy combined. 


BILLIARDS IN PARIS. 

Perhaps the favorite game in France is billiards. The fre- 
quenters of the cafes are very expert at it, and often risk large 
sums of money. I know of a common gardener who has earned 
quite a fortune by his skill, and now lives near Meudon like a 
gentleman. The French game is entirely one of cannons. All 
new tables are without pockets ; and the old-fashioned ones have 
been sent into the country. There is scarcely a village in the 
provinces without its table, round which collect most of the young 
men who have any money to spend on Sunday. There is a game 
called La Poule, played on the old billiard-tables in the cafes, in 
which the balls increase in value as they decrease in number. A 
cautious player may almost make his living by joining in this 
game. He buys a ball for five sous. His object is not to win, 
but to avoid losing until bolder players, who are seeking only for 
amusement, have been driven out of the field. He keeps his ball 
up against the cushion, until there are only two or three competi- 
tors left. He then affects to be tired, admits his want of skill, is 
certain that he shall lose, and some bold player is always found 
to buy his chance of winning the whole “ poule”’ for two, three 
or four francs. Agricole has admitted to me that, for weeks to- 
gether, in certain dark moments of his life, he has kept off 
starvation in this way.—Purple Tints of Paris. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

Cromwell was thinking of marrying his daughter to a wealthy 
gentleman of Gloucestershire, when he was led to believe that one 
of his own chaplains, Mr. Jeremy White, a young man of pleas- 
ing manners was secretly paying his addresses to Lady Frances, 
who was far from discouraging his attentions. Entering his 
daughter’s room one day the protector caught White on his knees 
kissing the lady’s hand. “ What isthe meaning of this ?”’ he de- 
manded. “ May it please your highness,” replied White, with great 
presence of mind, pointing to one of the lady’s maids who happened 
to be in the room, “‘ I have long courted that young gentlewoman 
and cannot prevail ; I was therefore praying her ladyship to inter- 
cede for me.” ‘ Why do you refuse the honor Mr. White would 
do you?” said Cromwell to the young woman. “He is my 
friend, and I expect you should treat him as such.” “If Mr. 
White intends me that honor,” answered the woman, with a very 
low courtesy, “I shall not be against him,” ‘“ Sayest thou so, 
my lass ?” said Cromwell ; “ call Goodwiff, this business shall be 
done before I go out of the room.” Goodwin, the chaplain, ar- 
rived, and White was married on the spot to the young woman. 
— Guizot’s History of Oliver Cromwell. 


> 


A FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The researches of scientific men have shown that some species 
of crustacea, among others the ordinary barnacles that infest the 
bottoms of our ships, although blind, fixed and helpless, as they 
appear to us, are, in their youth, active, sharp-sighted little crea- 
tures, shaped somewhat like our water-flea, with cng antenz, 
which are provided with cups at their extremities. Having passed 
the period of youth, they begin to think of settling down steadily 
in some chosen spot for the remainder of their life. By means of 
sucking cups they adhere to some fixed or floating body. In this 
position a long hump grows out of their backs, from the end of 
which a sticky fluid is poured out, which glues them firmly to the 
object to which they have attached themselves. The function of 
their sucking cups are thus rendered useless, and the little animal 
glides down the declining days of its little stream of life, in quiet 
enjoyment of a new phase of existence.—Journal of Science. 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with men of probity ; there 
are likewise a great many men of honor to be found. Men of 
courage, men of sense, and men of letters are frequent ; but a true 
gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is properly a compound 
of the various good qualities that embellish mankind. As the 
great poet animates all the different parts of learning by the force 
of his genius, and irradiates all the compass of his knowledge by 
the brightness of his imagination; so all the great and solid per- 
fections of life appear in the finished gentleman ; everything he 
says or does is accompanied with a manner that draws the admi- 
ration and good will of every beholder.— Steele. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S BARGE. . 
The engraving above gives a view of the royal barge of Queen 
Victoria, as it a: not long since, decked out in all the re- 
ia suitable for a day of public festivity and celebration. The 
= itself, with all the cortege connected with it, was a tableau 
of rare magnificence, and was eagerly observed by crowds of ad- 
miring thousands. This splendid barge was built for Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, her majesty’s great grandfather, and was rowed 
by twenty-two men. It had been newly gilt for the occasion, and 
with its pavilioned poop, had a right regal appearance. 
— 


— 
INDEPENDENCE. 

There is a satisfaction in the exercise of candor and indepen- 
dence, unknown to smooth hypocrites apd cringing minions. 
Uprightedness always proves to be better in the end than mere 
expediency. In sacrificing the feelings, and in smothering con- 
scientiousness, honor, just indignatiun, even contempt and 
scorn in order to secure a preseht good, a man not only commits 
a folly in itself, but sins egainst his manhood. If any person is 
to be pitied, it is he who believes that, in order to live and pros- 
per, he must submit cheerfully to impositions from certain sources 
—smile and smile, when his heart is perhaps full of disgust. Of 
such we would ask, what is wealth when built upon the ruins of 
self-respect ‘—or what is bread, even, when eaten in slavery, if 
not of the body, at least of the mind and soul, which is the worst 
slavery For our part, we would prefer the satisfaction of ex- 
pressing our frank opinion of dishonest, mean, or tyrannical 
men, to their face, even if bergary was the consequence, to 
climbing into the richest branches of the tree of prosperity, as- 
sisted by a hand we loathed, but must pretend to love—a hand 
we burned to spit upon, but felt compelled to kiss. Wealth is 
useful, prosperity is sweet, for our few years on earth ; but honor, 
which cannot live without independence, but which we believe 
none necd sacrifice, we place above every worldly blessing.— New 

Picayune. 


York 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S ROYAL BARGE. 


THE FRENCH SCREW-STEAMER, LAROMIGUERE. 

On the ninth of February last, at half past four in the afternoon, 
a numerous crowd of Parisians assembled on the Pont Royal and 
the quay to examine the steamers which had just shot under the 
bridge of La Concorde. The first was quite a small craft,—the 
Omnibus,—launched at Havre, and intended to ply between Choi- 
sy le Roi and Asnieres, on the Seine. In two trial trips between 

onfieur and Havre, this pretty little boat displayed the most ex- 
cellent qualities of model and machinery. The second, remark- 
able for its size, was the Laromiguere,—a representation of which 
we give below,—arriving from Bordeaux with more than four 
hundred tons of merchandize. Built to sail under canvass or 
steam, the Laromiguere has three masts, made to lower and hoist, 
and a screw machine of one hundred and fifty horse power, oper- 
ating by means of two boilers. The stern and bow are of advan- 
tageous form, the hull of wood, and all the inner parts of iron. 
Her appearance is striking from its strength and solidity ; her 
length is about two hundred and sixteen feet ; her breadth, thirty- 
three feet, which give her deck a considerable extent; and when 
deeply laden her draught is not more than six feet. By the em- 
ployment of such vessels, Paris, in spite of the shallowness of the 
Seine, will become a seaport, an object of the highest commercial 
importance. The Laromiguere has a movable keel, by means of 
which she is rendered an efficient seaboat. We have seen no de- 
scription of this part of her construction, but presume it resem- 
bles the centre-board so common in the New York market boat. 
The steamer left Bordeaux during a blow, and is said to have be- 
haved admirably in a heavy seaway. Her masts were lowered at 
Rouen to enable her to pass under the numerous bridges, and 
were not hoisted again until she was moored at the pier. Two 
days after her arrival she was visited by Louis Napoleon, accom- 
panied by the Secretary of State and the prefect of the Seine, who 
gave her a thorough examination, and expressed their admiration 
of her structure. She is, indeed, a very artistic and pleasing 
model of maritime grace and beauty. , 


ORIGIN OF THE CURTSY. 

It may be said of the curtsy, or courtesy, as it is otherwise 
written, that its derivation from courtoisie, courteousness, that is, 
behaviour like that at court, at once shows that it was primarily 
the reverence Pog to amonarch. And if we call to mind that 
falling upon the knees, or upon one knee, has been a common 
obeisance of subjects to rulers, and is a form still gone th 
to our own queen at every presentation, we may infer what 
character of the curtsy itself suggests, that it is an abridged act 
of kneeling. As the word has been contracted from courtoisie into 
curtsy, 80 the motion has been contracted from a placing of the 
knee on the floor to a lowering of the knee towards floor. 
Moreover, when we compare the curtsy of a lady with the awk- 
ward one a peasant girl makes, which, if continued, would bri 
her down on both knees, we may see in this last o tenant 
that greater reverence required of serfs. And when, from con- 
sidering that simple kneeling of the West, still resented by 
the curtsy, we pass eastward, and note the attitnde of the Mahom- 
edan worshipper, who not only kneels but bows his head to the 
ground, we may infer that the curtsy also is an evanescent form 
of the aboriginal prostration. In further evidence of this, it may 
be remarked that there has but recently disappeared from the salu- 
tations of men an action having the same proximate derivation 
with the curtsy. That backward sweep of the foot with which 
the conventional stage sailor accompanies his bow, a movement 
that prevailed generally in past generations, when ‘a bow and a 
scrape” went together, and which, within the memory of living 
persons, was made by boys to their schoolmaster with the effect 
of wearing a hole in the floor. A motion so ungainly could never 
have been intentionally introduced ; even if the artificial introdac- 
tion of obeisance were possible. Hence we must regard it as the 
remnant of something antecedent ; and that this something ante- 
cedent was humiliating may be inferred from the phrase, “ scrap- 
ing an acquaintance,” which implies that the scrape was con- 
sidered a mark of servility.— Westminster Review. 
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RAILROAD ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA, 

The Albany Evening Journal says, that Allan Campbell, Esq., 
who surveyed and superintended the construction of several rail- 
roads in South America, has been engaged to make a reconnois- 
sance of a projected route from Mendoza, on the eastern base of 
the Andes, to Montevideo, on the Atlantic. The distance is 
about six hundred miles, and with the roads already built west of 
the Andes, will create a railroad communication across the South 
American continent, broken only by that chain of mountains. He 
has commenced the survey. With a line of railroad through 
North and South America and across the Isthmus, the communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific will be tolerably well 
provided for ; all that then would be required to perfect it would 
be a ship canal across the Isthmus, a scheme which is not yet 
given up by sanguine minds, notwithstanding the adverse reports 
of its practicability. 


Stratus ory Wenster.—The celebrated American sculptor, 
T. Ball, has just completed at his studio in this city, a model in 
plaster, of a colossal statue of the late Hon. Daniel Webster. 
The figure is six feet five inches in height, and sufficiently exceeds 
the size of life in its other proportions to appear life-like when 
elevated in air, or positioned in any very large room. It is in citi- 
zen’s costume ; the left hand resting upon a pedestal—the front of 
which presents a capitol, supported by an American eagle. Un- 
der this are the thirteen stars, and the folds of the American flag 
falling- perpendicularly to the base of the pedestal. 


Cvsa.—We are glad to see that the public voice is so unani- 
mous touching the necessity of immediate action in relation to 
this island. No reasonable person doubts that it must sooner or 
later belong to this country, and the sooner our government “ an- 
nex” it the better. 


+ 


SPLINTERS. 


-++» A-slave in Charleston, S. C., was lately arrested and pun- 
ished for quite a successful career of forgery in small checks. 
-++» Female society is one of the greatest influences that oper- 
ate on man. More characters are formed by it than by any other. 
.++. The Czar of Russia was married in 1817 to the sister of 
the present King of Prussia, and is of the age of Edward Everett. 
.++. It is something to go ahead ; but in going ahead it is well 
to know where your head is going to. 
.++» It is estimated that the annual value of the silk goods ex- 
ported from Lyons, France, to the city of N. York, is $25,000,000. 
-.. Mr. Haight, of Lafayette, N. Y., and his daughter, died 
in consequence of using white lead bought for saleratus. 
+++. The Sunday school scholars of Philadelphia have con- 
tributed a splendid block of marble to the Washington Monument. 
. Counterfeiters, we rejoice to see, are lately being detected 
wherever they attempt to practise their rascally deceptions. 
-+++ Orders have been received by the Brooklyn Navy Yard to 
complete the construction of the sixty.four gun ship, the Sabine. 
. Emigrants are flocking to this country in larger numbers 
than usual. New York port statistics show heavy results. 
. Hay is so scarce in some parts of Canada that cattle have 
died for want of it. It has been selling for $45 per ton. 
.++. The half-witted fanatics in Winchester, Mass., failed in 
their attempt to reform the Bible out of the district schools. 
+++ Im the late contests on the banks of the Danube the Turks 
have shown themselves prompt, courageous, and good soldiers. 
.... Santa Anna does not enjoy a very le life. When 
he is not cock-fighting, he is engaged in a y civil war, ~ 
. Five cent-savings banks are being established in various 
parts of Massachusetts. They should always pay six per cent. 
+». Captain Foote, an esteemed and deserving naval officer, 
was recently accidentally drowned in the Baltic. 
+++. The government of Canada have taken the music hall at 
Quebec for the use of the next sitting of Parliament. 


-++. One of the best citizens of Liberty, Va., has been taken | 


to a lunatic asylum, having been made crazy by the “ rappings.’”” 
-+++ Three out of five handsome stone pillars of the Porwdand 
eustom-house have been broken in their removal. 
-»» Leonard Houslet shot himself dead at Hameltown, Ohio, 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

This series of paintings, by the lamented Cole, one of the most 
poetical of our landscape painters, is now on exhibition at the 
Atheneum gallery in this city, comprising a portion of the series 
to which we have once before alluded. The first scene is a rich 
and romantic landscape. A rocky promontory, around the sum- 
mit of which the clouds are playing, is washed at the base by the 
dashing waves of an arm of the sea. In the foreground are rocks 
and caves, shaded by primeval groves. Some half-clad hunters, 
armed with primitive weapons, are pursuing beasts of the chase— 
the design of the painting evidently representing man in the sav- 
age state. In the second scene civilization has advanced. Pas- 
toral life has succeeded to the savage state. Flocks and herds 
are browsing on the luxurious herbage, while the smoke of sacri- 
fices rises from rude altars. A geometrician is drawing figures in 
the sand, and a young artist making his first rude attempts at 
delineation, the same rocky promontory marking the identity of 
the scene. 

In the third picture we have an illustration of an empire at the 
zenith of its glory; along the shores of the bay, at the base of 
the well known promontory, splendid palaces and public buildings 
extend their imposing colonnades of spotless marble. A stately 
temple rises in majesty upon an eminence. In the cool shadows 
of the cultivated trees marble statues mark the perfection of the 
arts. The tranquil waters, which in the savage state bore only 
rude canoes, now play beneath the gilded prows of sumptuous 
galleys, whose silken sails and shivering pennons dally with the 
breeze, and the arm of the sea is spanned by the gigantic arches of 
a colossal bridge. It is a day of festival and banquet, and the bal- 
conies of the houses are thronged with men and women gorge- 
ously apparelled. Over the bridge pours a long procession of 
troops, mingled with maidens, flower crowned, and bright with 
all the pomp, pride and circumstance of glorious war. Victory, 
wealth, luxury have heaped the cup of empire to the brim. The 
scene seems too brilliant, the pageant too gorgeous to endure ! 

The fourth act of the great drama is supposed to pass like the 
others, after an interval of years. Luxury and effeminacy have 
done their work, and a change has come over the brilliant scene. 
A barbarian army has gained possession of the city, and a fierce, 
lurid sky hovers over the scene of desolation. The long line of 
palaces, on the right hand of the bay, are crumbling beneath the 
devouring flames of a dreadful conflagration, while a desperate 
fight is going on upon the bridge, the centre of which is crumbling 
to pieces, bearing hundreds of combatants to a watery grave. Gal- 
leys on fire, men struggling in the water, women and children put 
to the sword, old men perishing, beautiful maidens flinging them- 
selves from parapets to escape their brutal pursuers, a colossal 
statue mutilated and looming up against the flames, the type of 
destruction, make up a scene which appals the spectators. 

The fifth and last picture brings a sense of relief, sad and lonely 
as itis. Long years have passed away, but we recognize the 
scene by the rocky promontory, the ruined arches of the bridge, 
the outline of the shore ; but man has passed away and his works 
are crumbling into nothingness. A mutilated column, over which 
the ivy flings its tendril, here and there a scattered capitol, or 
mouldering step, or heap of hewn stone, alone indicate that this 
was once the scene of busy and ambitious life. Over all, the 
calm full moon, climbing through the misty heaven, pours her 
light harmoniously on the objects of the landscape, bathing them 
in sad refulgence. 

The story is told—the lesson imparted—the moral complete. 
The perishing character of human works, the destructive nature 
of human passions, the enduring character and imperishable 
sublimity of God’s handiwork, above all, are delineated. 


+ 


Tas Wasnincton Monument.—The work upon this struc- 
ture was resumed a short time since for the season, and is slowly 
progressing, there being about thirty men employed upon it. The 
height of the column is now one hundred and fifty-two feet, and 
probably thirty feet will be added’ the coming summer and fall. 
The height, when finished, it will be remembered, is to be five 
hundred feet, and it will be fifty-five square at the base, and thir- 
ty-three at the top, witha vacuum inside for the reception of a 
stair-case, etc., of twenty-five feet square. About one hundred 
and ninety stones have been contributed hitherto by States, cities 
and associations, of which but seventy have as yet been introduced 
into the work. .These are arranged in such a manner as to be 
visible to the visitor who ascends the staircase. 

woutp an Emperor !—Louis Napoleon finds it ne- 
eéssary for his imperial safety to surround himself with a body- 
guard. It consists of one hundred men and twenty-six officers. 
The men are non-commissioned officers in the army, must be five 
feet six at least, and receive twelve hundred francs a year. Their 
duties are never to quit the emperor for a single instant ; to watch 
at his door when he sleeps, and generally to keep up a system of 
inspection, which, to a private person, would be an annoyance. 


+ > 


A Wanrninc.—Three men died at Louisville, Ohio, recently, 
from drinking whiskey, in which had been put too large a portion 
of strychnine, a poison used, it is said, in order to increase the 
yield by. some distillers. 


4 
+ 


Psrsonat.—Madame Thillon, with Hudson, and Madame 
Bishop, with Bochsa, are giving concerts tar the up countey towns 
of California with marked success. 


+ > 


Krrure ‘Trs.—In the olden time we find that in a battle 


because the mould in which he was running candles leaked ! 


between‘the Turks and Templars, a dey and two knights were killed. 


‘ 


PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 

Procure a quantity of the petals of any flower that has an 
agreeable flavor ; card thin layers of cotton wool, which dip into 
the Florence oil; sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt on the 
flowers, and place layers of cotton and flowers alternately until 
an earthen or wide-mouthed glass vessel is quite full. Tie the 
top close with a bladder, and lay the vessel in a south aspect, ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun, and in fifteen days, when opened, a 
fragrant oil may be squeezed away from the whole mass, little 
inferior (if roses are made use of) to the dear and highly-valued 
otto or odor of roses. 


Avurtnoritr.—John Q. Adams, in one of his diplomatic pa- 
pers, said that it was no less certain than it was a political neces- 
sity, that Cuba’s destiny should be united to the destiny of the 
American Union. Edward Everett, Ex-President Fillmore, and 
Caleb Cushing now endorse this sentiment, and President Pierce 
gives it his countenance. 


Causz anp Errect.—The most expensive article you can 
wear is a coat out at the elbows. It is extraordinary the number 
of odd things you never dreamt of that you will be called upon to 
pay in consequence of that coat! 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Benjamin F. Sawyer, of Boston, to 
Elizabeth P. Blood. of Bucksport, Me. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr Caleb 8 Johnson to Miss Susan B. Thomson. 
By Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. William Beeching to Miss Caroline A 
By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Mark Spinney, of Kittery, Me., to Miss Mary E. 
Greenough, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
By Rev. Mr. B 2, Mr. Benjamin Moody, of Charlestown, to Miss 
Mary A. Smail. 
At Dover, Mass., by Rev. Mr. D5 ey Mr. Joseph E. Baldwin, of Murtings, 
Va., to Miss A A. Maria low 
At Bristol, by Rev. Mr. Sect, x Charles Emery, of Chelsea, to Miss Sa- 
rah A., daughter of James Perkins, Esq 
At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Frost, ur George B. Emerson, of Assabel, Wis., 
to Miss Jane M. Harriman, of Chatham, N 
At Braintree, by Edward Potter, Esq., Mr. Nathaniel M. Jackman to Miss 
ter of Daniel Potter, Esq... both of 


wiht Lowell Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Stephen 8. Bragdon, of Sidney, Me., to 
Anna 
ae At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. George E. Currier to Miss Harriet 


At ya by Rev. Mr. Plummer, Mr. John C. Hoyt, of West Amesbury, 
to Mias S. 

At Providence, R. 1L., by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. John Schneider to Miss Char- 
lotte E. Gates, both of Boston. 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Henry A. Little to Miss Mary 
A. Knight. 
oh ten Mr. Taggart, Mr. William F. Areher to Miss Amanda 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Sargent Severance: Cushing, sofi 
of Samuel N. and Maria Dyer; Mrs. Susan B., wife of Mr. James F. It; 
Mrs. Mary Vinton, mother of Rev. a Vinton, 81; Widow Martha x. 
Defrees, 50; Miss Ellen Vose Hunt, 23; Mrs. Elizabeth 8, wife of Charles 3. 
Holt, 34; Mr. William Sanborn. 44. 

At Charlestown, Miss Mary Riordan, 60. 

At Chelsea, Miss Julia pm here Harley. 19. 

At Abington, Mr Joseph Wilkes, axed 76; Mr. Franklin Reed, 24. 

At Lunenberg, Mr. Jotham Barry, of wn, 70. 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Nancy Rowe, 88. 

At Newburyport, y~ Sarah Woodman, 24; Mr. Moses Swett. 72. 

At Wi , Mrs. ine E., wife of Mr. ‘Addison Taylor, 30. 

At Upton, Mrs. poo L., wife of Mr. Frederie K. Leland, 37. 

At Rutland. Mr. Joseph Bigelow, 84 

At Brookfield, Miss Catherine v. Crosby, 27. 

At Amherst, Mr. John H. Bardwell, 34. 

At Lanesboroug h, Mr. Nathan Beers, 74. 

At Plymouth, Capt. Lemuel Leach, 76; Mr. Adam Smith, 75. 

At , Mrs. Caroline C.D , wife of Mr. George Drake, 49. 
At Pall River, Mr. John Rider, 41. 

At Providence, R. I., Mr. William Henry Wilkinson, 43. 

At Newington. N. H, Mrs. Eliza C., wife of Kev. Samuel Hoyt, 43. 
At 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., Mr. Dean Jay, nephew of Judge John Jay 
At Trinidad, Cuba, Daniel Henchman. Jr., of this city, 21. 

At Cairo, Egypt, Edward Erving Bigelow, of Watertown, 26. 
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The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in al) parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the kgown world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Skétches ot. 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the aninal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each +ix months will make s volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 


splendid engravings. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one al eee $3 00 
4 subscribers, “ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES ON AN EARLY FLOWER. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


Frail, tiny flower, that on thy nodding stem 
Unfold’st thy budding petals to the air, 
A jewel in the shining diadem, 
To grace the brow of the young spring-queen fair, 
What called thee from thy deep and dreamy sleep? 
What woke thee from thine earthy slumbers sound? 
And bid thee from thy mother earth to creep, 
And rise in beauty o’er the hardened ground, 
Where yet the winter’s blasts swept chillingly around? 


Or didst thou hear the Spring-time’s voice afar, 
Singing her songs in soft cadences sweet, 

And think to rise beneath her airy car, 
And be the first thy mistress mild to greet? 

Thou didst not know the whistling winds were rude, 
As yet above the earth’s bare breast they fly, 

Ere yet the leaves have decked the mourning wood, 
Or the blithe birds awoke their minstrelsy, 

Thou didst not know that thou so soon wert doomed to die. 


So e’en it is with our most cherished flowers, 
That called by love into the world arise, 
And open brightly in the morning hours, 
B th the radi of youth’s balmy skies, 
And bloom awhile: but soon the earth grows cold, 
Its chilling winds above them wildly sweep; 
The fire that once their beaming eyes did hold, 
Fades slowly out, and sinking into sleep, 
They pass away, gems far too bright for us to keep. 


4 » 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A TRAVELLING ADVENTURE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“Gtorrors Rome!” exclaimed Miss Julia Brandon, as she 
leaned back in the travelling-carriage, beside her grouty old guar- 
dian, Ebenezer Brown, Esq., alderman of the city of London, as 
it slowly rolled upon its way from Terracina to Fondi, on the 
route to Naples—“ shall I never see thee again ?” 

“Not with my consent,” growled the old fellow. 
humbug.” 

“What! St. Peter’s?” cried the young lady. 

* Can’t hold a candle to St. Paul’s,” granted the alderman. 

* And the Coliseum ?” 

** Very much out of repair,” said the alderman. 

“ The carnival ?” 

* Nonsense !”” 

“ The illumination ?” 

Staff!” 

“The pictures ?” 

“ Smoky daubs !” 

“The artists ?” 

“Pshaw! now I know what yon’re thinking of—that con- 
founded Claude Crayon, who was always dangling round you. 
Do you know he had the impudence to ask my permission to pay 
his addresses to you?” 

“And what did you tell him?” inquired the young lady, 
eagerly. 

“I told him to go to the—” 

“ Hush!” said the young lady, putting her soft hand upon her 

guardian’s lips. “I’m ashamed of you.” 
“T’m ashamed of you!” retorted the alderman, “for thinking 
twice of a shabby fellow without a penny—you who are to come 
of age in three months and into the possession of fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

The young lady was silent, and looked out of the carriage- 
window. 

“ What a dark, gloomy valley this is we’re passing through,” 
she said, by way of changing the conversation. “It looks the 
very place for brigands. I wish you’d taken an escort.” 

«Pshaw!” said the alderman. “I don’t believe in robbers. 
These stories of brigands are got up by the rascally, thieving Ital- 
ians as an excuse for increasing the expense of travellers. But if 
I am to be robbed, I’d rather be plundered by fellows who make 
it a regular profession, than by rogues who pick your pockets 
under pretence of serving you. And the carbineers always run at 
the first shot, and come back when it is all over, to condole with 

you and ask for drink-money. Hullo there! Pietro!” 

Pietro was the courier, and was riding on the box with the 
coachman. On hearing his name called, he turned round promptly, 
and answered, with his usual servile grin : 

“Excellency !” 

“Did you load my pistols ?” 

“Yes, your highness—and put them in the pockets of the 
carriage.” 

“ All right, then. Drive on!” 

But at this moment there was a crash! and down came the car- 
riage, nearly overturning in its fall. The coachman and courier 
sprang up lightly, and while the former saw to the horses, the 
latter extricated the inmates of the carriage, more frightened than 
hart. The linch pins had come out, and two of the wheels had 
rolled off—the harness was broken, and there was no getting on 
till that hed been patched up with ropes. 

While the alderman was foaming and raving at the accident, 
Miss Jalia pulled out her drawing-book, and was beginning to 
sketch the scene, when a shrill whistle was heard. a‘he coachman 
and courier, crying out, “ the brigands!” crossed t .emselves, and 
fell flat upon their faces. 

Four armed men in the picturesque costume the stage has made 


“Rome’s a 


us so familiar with, rushed from the bushes. Julia screamed. 
Her guardian succeeded in getting out one of his pistols, and fired 
at the foremost without hitting him. The robber knocked the 
alderman’s pistol from his hand and his hat over his eyes, tripped 
him up, and tied him hand and foot with a bit of rope. 

He then threw his arm around Miss Brandon’s waist, and fol- 
lowed by his companions, hurried into the woods that clothed the 
steep hill by the roadside. 

“Fear nothing,” he whispered; “it is I—Claude Crayon. 
Don’t you know me ?” 

“Claude!” exclaimed the young lady, recognizing her lover in 
spite of his disguise. ‘‘ How could you do such « thing?” 

“ Desperate cases require desperate remedies,” replied the ar- 
tist. ‘You were about to be lost to me forever—so my friends 
and mys:lIf planned this rescue. I bribed the courier to draw the 
bullets from your guardian’s pistols—for I thought even v u, ro- 
mantic as you are, wouldn’t with me to hazard life and limb in 
the adventure. The breaking down of the carriage was a part of 
the programme. Now you shall decide my fate. If you love me, 
you will fly with me to Naples. There is a carriage waiting for 
us at a turn of the road. If you cannot pardon my presumption, 
say but the word—and I will restore you to your guardian.” 


“You knew how weak and yielding I was, and how I have suf- 
fered from his imperious nature, or you wouldn’t have acted as 
you have done,” whispered Julia. ‘“ You knew you were par- 
doned in advance. But you have spoiled all my romance—I 
thought we were attacked by real robbers, and not by masquera- 
ders. Claude! Claude!” she added, with a sudden change of 
manner, “ who is that ?” 

Claude raised his eyes in the direction of hers, and beheld a 
tall figure, in full brigand costume, advancing from the thicket, 
carbine in hand, and bending his black brows upon them. 

The young painter turned pale. 

“Who are you?” he asked of the intruder. 

“That question belongs to me, young gentleman,” replied the 
stranger, “since I find you wearing my livery and intruding on 
my domain.” 

“You assume a lofty tone, sir,” replied the artist. “Pray 
whom have I the honor of addressing ?” 

The stranger drew himself up to his full height. ‘Men call 
me,” he replied haughtily, “ men call me Fra Diavoxo!” 

Claude cast an agonized look at Julia, then threw his arm 
around her waist, and drew a pistol from his vest-pocket. 


“ Put up that toy, young man!” cried the robber, in a voice of 
thunder, “or I’ll send a bullet through that fool’s head of yours. 
Resistance is vain. Look around you.” 

Claude obeyed, and beheld, encircling the glade where they 
stood, a number of ruffianly fellows armed to the teeth. He 
dropped his pistol with a groan. 

“ You are free !” said the brigand, with a contemptuous smile. 
“You are too poor a prize. A fairer one is ours. By forest law 
this maiden is our own. It is rare that beauty’s smiles beguile us 
in our outlawry.” 

Julia turned deadly pale ; but the color mounted to the painter’s 
cheek, as he pressed her convulsively to his heart, and replied : 

“You must hack me to pieces before you lay a hand upon this 
lady.” 

The brigand chief smiled—his manner and bearing were no 
longer menacing 

“You’re a pack of cowardly humbugs!” cried a well-known 
voice, as the alderman was brought into the ring by three stout 
fellows, struggling and kicking. “Do you know who I am? 
I’m an Englishman—an alderman of the city of London. I'll 
prosecute you! You shall all be hung!” 

Julia, forgetful of danger, flew to her guardian’s side. His 
captors released him, and, though short-winded and pursy, he 
planted his back against a tree, and squared away in an attitude 
that Tom Cribb would have envied. 

“Bah!” said he, valorously, “ you’re a pack of cowards! 
Throw down your toasting-forks and pop-guns, and I’m a match 
for you.” 

Fra Diavolo smiled and waved his hand. “Cease this foolery, 
old man—and you, gentlemen, listen to me. I will show you 
that Satan is not so black as he is painted. You will acknow- 
ledge that you are completely in my power. Now I will mention 
the terms on Which I will release you.” 

“T wont hear ’em !” shouted the Londoner. “ There’s a stat- 
ute against compounding a felony.” 

“You, gentlemen,” said the brigand to the artist and his com- 
panions, “have received a warning against playing with edge- 
tools. Stick to your own business in future. You, fair lady, 
wished to see a real brigand. Behold him! Outlawed from so- 
ciety—a wanderer like the wild wolf in the forest—a man without 
name, family or friends, save those whose fortunes are as desper- 
ate as his. When men shall tell you of the crimes of Fra Diavolo, 
remember that he restored you to love and happiness, when he 
might have made you his victim.” 

“There’s something grand about the rascal, after all,” cried 
Mr. Brown. “Say how much you want, Mr. Diavolo, for letting 
us all off—give it in round numbers, and you shall have a check 
on my banker at Naples, and I’ll never say a word about the 
transaction. But I forget—you wouldn’t dare to present the 
check.” 

Fra Diavolo smiled. 

“ You are mistaken, signor—I have an account at a banker’s 
in Naples, and another in Rome.” 

“ Humbug!” muttered the alderman. 

“ But I’m in a generous mood, to-day,” pursued the robber. 
“Fortune has favored me of late, and I can afford. to beso. You 
see that young fellow who has never taken his eyes off the signora. 


Just now when I threatened her liberty, he was willing to lay 
down his life for her.” 

“Was he? I’m sorry to find him in league with you, then.” 

“ We disavow him,” said the bandit. 

“Tt was a masquerading frolic to procure an interview with 
Miss Brandon,” said the artist. 

“ Well, signor,” continued the brigand, “my terms are simply 
these: give your consent to the marriage of this young couple. 
They lave each other, and it is out of your power to keep young 
hearts that love asunder.” 

“ Well—well—I consent,” grumbled the alderman. 

“T presume,” said the chief, advancing, “ that I may then con- 
gratulate and salute the bride.” 

But Julia drew back with a shudder, and the artist’s eyes 
flashed fire, 

For a moment an angry flash mounted to the robber’s brow, 
but it died away, and he said, with a melanchdly smile : 

“Pardon me—I forgot myself. I will impose no repulsive 
conditions—and add only a prayer that none of you will mention 
a word about this interview.” 

He waved his hand in token of farewell, and then he and his 
band vanished in the deep woods. The alderman, his ward, the 
painter and his party, regained the carriage, which was now 
righ:ed, and they were soon en route for Naples, where the artist 
and Julia were united in the presence of the British ambassador. 
The adventure at Fongi was duly consigned to the bride’s journal, 
but it was not till Fra Diavolo’s career had closed that she ven- 
tured to impart it to her friends. 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


MAY TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1546.—Cardinal Beaton assassinated at St. Andrews, by the 
reformers. 

1800.—Austrians defeated by the French at Pont du Var. 

1807.—Professor Agassiz born in Switzerland. 

1843.—Dr. Webster, the etymologist, died at New Haven, 
aged 85. 

1852.—Thomas Francis Meagher arrived at New York from 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

MAY TWENTY-NINTH. 

1660.—Restoration of Charles II., and re-establishment of the 
British throne. 

1736.—Patrick Henry born in Hanover county, Virginia. 

1790.—Gen. Putnam died at Brooklyn, Conn., aged 72. 

1814.—Josephine died at Malmaison, aged 49. 

1848.— Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 

MAY THIRTIETH. 

1431.—Joan d’Are, the Maid of Orleans, burnt by order of the 
English. 

1498.—Columbus sailed on his third voyage of discovery. 

1744.—Alexander Pope, English poet, died, aged 56. 

1764.—Gen. Warren commissioned Master of Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge. 

1832.—Boston Masonic Temple dedicated. 

MAY THIRTY-FIRST. 

1543.—Fernando de Soto died on the banks of the Mississippi. 

1769.—Massachusetts Assembly protested against British ty- 
ranny. 

1800.—Murat conquered the Italians, at Turbigo. 

1841.—Comencement of extra session of the 27th Congress. 

1847.—Rev. Dr. Chalmers, a distinguished theologian, died 
near Edinburgh, aged 69. 

JUNE FIRST. 

1666.—English fleet conquered that of Holland, under Van 
Tromp. 

2698.—Cout earthquake throughout New England. 

1792.—Kentucky ceded »y Virginia and admitted into the Union, 

1840.—Sir David Wilkie, Scotch artist, died at Gibraltar, aged 
56 years. 
1852.—Submarine telegraph established between England and 
Ireland. 

JUNE SECOND. 
1777.—Continental Congress planned by Samucl Adams. 
1849.—Col. James Duncan died at Mobile, Ala., aged 38. 
JUNE THIRD. 

1840.—Steamer Unicorn arrived at Boston, 18 days from Liv- 
erpool—the “‘ pioneer passage.” 

1843.—Revolution broke out in Spain. 

1850.—Southern Convention met at Nashville, Tenn. 


VAST SIZE OF LONDON ILLUSTRATED. 


London extends over an area of 78,026 acres, or 122 square 
miles, and the number of its inhabitants rapidly increasing, was 
two millions three hundred and sixty-two thousand two hundred 
and thirty-six (2,362,236) on the day of the last census. A con- 
ception of this vast mass of people may be formed by the fact 
that, if the metropolis was surrounded by a wall, having a north 
gate, a south gate, an east gate, and a west gate, and each of the 
four gates was of sufficient width to allow a column of persons to 
pass out freely four abreast, and a peremptory necessity required 
the immediate evacuation of the city, it could not be accomplished 
under -t hours, by the expiration of which time the 
head of each of the four columns would have advanced five 


miles from their respective gates, close file, four deep.— 
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tne EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The loss of property on the Atlantic last year, according to 
Lioyd’s List, amounted to over $10,000,000. —— There have ar- 
rived at Alexandria, Va., during the present season, upwards of 
7000 tons of guano, and this supply is unequal to the demand. 
It sells for about $48 to $50 per ton. —— James Montgomery, 
the Sheffield poet, now in his eighty-third year, is editing a vol- 
ume of miscellanies, —— The new factory at Biddeford, Me., is 
to be from 400 to 500 feet in length by 80 feet in width, and five 
stories in height, capable of containing 50,000 spindles. —— It is 
proposed to build the new Cambridge bridge sufficiently wide to 
afford room for a railroad track in addition to the usual passenger 
track. —— A young married woman, in New York, named Sarah 
O’Brien, being jealous of her husband, attempted to poison him 
recently, but, failing in this, swallowed a vial of laudanum, from 
the effects of which she died in a short time. —— A lump of pure 
gold, weighing 27 pounds, has been found at Yankee Hill, near 
Columbus, California, by a poor Italian. —— The first settlement 
of the Great Miami Valley, at Dayton, Ohio, and the establish- 
ment of the Richmond Enquirer, both occurred on the 10th of 
Mry, fifty years ago. ——— John Norton, formerly of Columbus, 
Ga., drowned himself in Flint River, near Albany, Ga., on the 
15th ult. —— The catalogue of Harvard College for the present 
term has been issued. The number of students in the various 
departments is 699. Of these 329 are under-graduates. —— The 
Venetian remedy for hydrophobia is vinegar. It is said that a 
pint, taken morning, noon and night will cure it entirely. —— A 
man named Fitzpatrick, who was at work in a well near Jame- 
son’s Mills, in Pickins county, Ala., was killed recently by the 
caving in of the well. He was heard speaking an hour after the 
accident, but was not got out till next day.—— The new iron 
bridge across the Potomac, about six miles above Washington, 
fell recently, and two men were killed. —~ The private library 
of W. E. Burton, actor, of New York, contains upwards of 
17,000 volumes in all departments of literature, a large portion 
of which are rare and choice editions and works.—— A gentle- 
man named E. J. Meony, residing near Richmond, Va., was 
killed recently by the accidental discharge of a gun in the hands 
of his son. —— The Chinese have more sense in some respects 
than they get credit for. It is considered so much a public 
duty to marry and have children, that a bachelor of twenty is 
treated with contempt. —— Diggings which pay $3 and $4 a day, 
have been discevered on Russian River, California, about forty 
miles northwest of Sonora.—— The caloric steamer Ericsson 
has been raised from the bottom and towed to the shore. She 
must present the appearance of a submerged rat, but will no 
doubt soon be as bright and trim as ever. —— Mr. Emiel Klett 
committed suicide in Louisville, Ky., recently, by shooting him- 
self with one of Colt’s revolvers. —— The remains of the steamer 
Erie, burned many years since on Lake Erie, will probably be 
raised. The parties who raised the U. S. steam frigate Missouri 
in Gibraltar Bay have undertaken the job. —— It is said that the 
Adams & Co. Express have over $800,000 in money uncalled for 
at their different offices. —— The city government of Providence 
has voted to procure a steam fire engine at acost of $7500. 
The project for obtaining one of these steam fire engines for 
Boston seems to have been abandoned, but for what reason the 
public are not informed. 


+ » 
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RELICS OF THE PAST. 

At a shaft on Bourbon Hill, in Mariposa county, California, a 
piece of charred oak wood was dug from the ground at a depth of 
one hundred and ninety feet below the surface. At Albany Flat 
a company at work on a side hill found, six feet below the sur- 
face, directly above the ledge rock, a bowl about ten inches in 
diameter, shaped like a washbowl, with a neatly fashioned handle, 
the whole being carved out of a single solid piece of soft stone. 
In a gulch near the Mokelumma River, some miners discovered 
at a considerable depth in the ground, say some twenty feet, the 
skull and jaw bone of a human being. The skull was small, and 
with scarcely any forehead, the eyes being placed immediately 
under the top of the skull. The jaw bone was large, and the 
teeth perfect. Such records as these are all which are left us by 
which to recognize the races which thousands of years since were 
born and lived and passed away, upon the shores of our western 
continent, 


+ 


CocHITUATE AHEAD.—A committee of the City Council of 
Philadelphia have lately tested the purity of the water in different 
+ places by filtration, with a view of ascertaining the amount of 
solid matter in a gallon. It was found that the Cochituate stands 
at the head of the list of some dozen—a gallon of it containing 
only 3.37 grains of solid matter (that is, vegetable and inorgan- 
ic) ; of Croton, 10.93 grains; of Schuylkill, used in Philadelphia, 
5.34 grains; Lake Geneva, in Europe, 10.64 grains ; the Seine 
at Paris, 12.74 grains ; and of the London companies’, supplied 
by the Thames, 21.46. It would seem from this that our Cochit- 
uate is the finest water in the world. 


> 
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Laxe Ontario anp Evrors.—A Toronto journal states 
a mercantile house has chartered the splendid new bark Arabia 
and taken 500 barrels of+flour and 14,000 bushels of wheat at To- 
ronto, with which, after taking the rest of her cargo at Montreal, 
she will proceed to Glasgow, Scotland. She is said to be the first 
ship that has sailed for that port direct from Lake Ontario. 


Dories ow Sucar.—The Legislatures of Maine, Ohio, New 
York and Illinois have passed resolutions recommending the re- 
peal of the duties on sugar—and similar resolutions are before 
the Legislature of Missouri. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Tt takes 300,000 gold leaves to make an inch in thickness ; and 
170,000 silver. 

Advices from Turks Island state that in consequence of heavy 
rains there was no salt to be had at any of the islands. 

One McCall and his two sons killed Henry Rease, with knives 
and axes, because he had broken their whiskey bottle. 

An Indian woman died at Knight’s Ferry, California, a short 
time since, at the age of 142 years. 

The efforts to improve Truro harbor (Mass.) have been quite 
successful. The dasad has become deeper and narrower than 
it was. 

A youngster, coming home from his first term at a boardi 
school, on being asked what he had been fed on, replied, “ multi- 
plication tables hashed and stewed subtraction.” 

The Eastern Railroad Company has leased the road now in 
the course of construction between Portsmouth and Great Falls, 
the stockholders to receive six per cent. on their capital stock. 
The road will be completed in a few months. 

There is now work enough for all. The individual who stands 
idle acts from choice, not from necessity. Every man can find 
something to do almost anywhere; and especially in the Western 
States. ‘There is no excuse for begging now-a days. 

In that department of a newspaper, at which from time imme- 
morial, it has been said that ladies first glance at—the record of 
marriages and deaths—one of the California papers has introdu- 
ced a new feature, the department being » “ Marriages, 
Deaths and Divorces.” 

An attempt is to be made to remove certain rocks that now lie 
a little below the Long Sault Rapids, in the St. Lawrence, and 
obstruct navigation. Mr. Raastoff, who has been engaged in 
blasting the rocks at Hellgate, New York, has arrived in Montreal 
for the purpose. 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) News says, it is universally admit- 
ted that, cheoughou! Mietica Virginia, there is the prospect and 
promise of an unusually fine wheat crop. The farmers say the 
weather so far has been very much what it was in 1851, when the 
crop was very large. 

There is an eccentric man in Rochester, N. Y., who, although 
in excellent health, has made every preparation for the disposition 
of his body after death. He has procured his coffin and placed it 
under his bed, to be a constant monitor on each returning night 
that he is one day nearer the final goal. 

A Mr. Edmonton, in McCracken county, Ky., recently, on sit- 
ting down to breakfast discovered the biscuit of an unusual color ; 
called his cook and requested her to eat one of them, which she 
did very reluctantly, and died in fifteen minutes afterwards from 
the effects of the poison she intended for her master and mistress. 

The annual report of the Trustees of the Sate Reform School 
at Westboro’ represents that nearly 400 boys were inmates of that 
institution at the close of the year ; 262 were committed —— 
the year, 239 were discharged, 3 escaped, 5 died, and 22 who h 
been apprenticed to masters were returned to the school. 

The Russian American Company have at San Francisco a mil- 
lion of dollars, derived from sales of merchandize sent there from 
Sitka ; there being at present no safe way of sending the money 
to St. Petersburg the company are obliged to allow it to remain 
on deposit in the United States. 


> 


Foreign Items. 


Accounts from Circassia state that the insurrection against 
Russia is becoming general among all the warlike tribes of Cau- 
casus. 

Among the marriages which are shortly to be celebrated in Paris 
is that of the daughter of Francis P. Corbyn, of Va., to the 
Count Dampierre, of Paris. ' 

Twelve Russian merchant ships have been captured by British 
frigates ; six of which have arrived in England, and the crews 
liberated on parole, not to serve against England or France. 

Recent letters from Tahita state that drunkenness and de- 
bauchery now reign in that once beautiful island, upon which the 
French forced their priests and brandy at the cannon’s mouth. 

The great strike at Preston, England, has at length ended, after 
continuing thirty-six weeks. On the Ist of May the operatives 
returned to their work without the increase which they had been 
contending for. 

It is expected that the contribution taken up in the charches in 
England on the occasion of the late national fast, in behalf of the 
wives, widows and children of the soldiers and sailors in service 
in the war with Russia, will amount to $500,000. About $40,000 
was contributed in London. 

A short time since the king and queen of Spain went through 
the usual ceremony of washing the feet of twelve old men and 
twelve old women, and of afterwards serving them at dinner. A 
crowd of the privileged assembled at the palace to witness this 
singalar scene. 

It is stated as a fact, that Mr. Anderson, the “ Wizard of the 
North,” had the honor of lending to Prince Louis Napoleon in 
London, when the fortunes of the latter were not in the ascen- 
dant, the sum of five hundred pounds. The debt has since been 
discharged with interest. 

The small theatres of Paris are reaping rich harvests from the 
Turkish war, and are nightly delighting thousands of people with 
stage shows of Turkish Emirs, Cossack troops and French allies, 
which last invariably turn the tide of battle and sweep the Rus- 
sians from the field amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the excited 
crowd. 

James Montgomery, the poet, died at his residence in Sheffield 
England, on the 30th alt. at the advanced age of nearly eighty- 
three years. His death was sudden and unexpected. o days 
previous he appeared perfectly well, presided at the weekly board 
of the infirmary, and walked home, a distance of more than a 
mile. 

The Senate of Hamburg has issued a proclamation, making 
known that no privateers, without respect of the flag or the let- 
ters of marque which they may bear, whether with or without 
prizes, will be admitted in Hamburg roadsteads or harbors, ex- 
cept in case of distress of weather being proved. The Senate of 
Lubeck has issued a similar proclamation. 

A dreadful catastrophe occurred in the English Channel, at 2 
o’clock on the morning of the 28th ult, The American barque 
Hesper, of Charleston, 8. C., for Antwerp, came in collision with 
the Bremen barque Favorite, Capt. Hoqueman, from Bremen for 
Baltimore, with 180 pass: rs. At daybreak nothing was seen 
of the Favorite, which, no sunk Toumptiately with all on 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Mystery and innocence are not akin.—Hosea Ballou. 
.... Slight small injuries and they will become none at all.— 


a Night—when good men rest and infants sleep.—Joanna 
Baillie. 


.... Joyis an exchange ; joy flies monopolists; it calls for 
two; rich fruit! Heaven-planted ! never plucked by one.— Young. 


.--. Many are ambitious of saying grand things, that is of be- 
ing grandiloquent. Eloquence is speaking out—a quality few es- 
teem and fewer aim at.— Hare. 

of legislation is like that of in one 
respect—that it is far more easy to point out what will do harm 
than what will do good.— Colton. ™ 

He who thinks he can find within himself the means of 
doing without others is much mistaken; but he who thinks that 
others cannot do without him is still more mistaken.—La Roche- 


...+. I look upon enthusiasm in all other points but that of re- 
pn be a very necessary turn of mind ; as, indeed, it is a vein 

ich nature seems to have marked with more or less strength in 
the tempers of most men.—Fitzosborne. 

.... The reason why great men meet with so little pity or at- 
tachment in aaversity, would seem to be this. The friends of a 
great man were made by his fortunes, his enemies by himself, 
and revenge is a much more punctual paymaster than gratitude. 


Joker's Budget. 


“What are you writing such a big hand for, Pat?’ “ Why you 
—— my grandmother is dafe, and I’m writing a loud letther 
to her.” 

Russia, enraged with Turkey for having been the cause of de- 
priving her of her markets for tallow, revenges herself by stirring 
up Greece ! 

Aunt Ploddyboddy is delighted to learn by the arrival of the 
Baltic, that “the Czar refuses to treat.” She thinks he will next 
be joining a temperance society. 

“The Turkish quarrel smells in the nostrils of Europe,” says 
an indignant journalist. No wonder, while one party is an Otto 
man and the other a Musky wight. 

Our boy, William, who believes that England and France will 
eventually betray Turkey, says that they are “stuffing Turkey,” 
that they may have a good feast off of it. 

The Golden Horn is a key-bugle. The Emperor Nicholas 
would like to have it just to play a tune upon; for he must, we 
should say, by this time be tolerably tired of blowing his own 
trumpet. 

John Randolph met a personal enemy in the street one day, 
who refused to give him half the sidewalk, saying that he never 
turned out fora rascal. “Ido!” said Randolph, stepping aside, 
and politely raising his hat; “ pass on, sir, pass on, sir!” 

What is a pawnbroker? A chess-player, who checkmates soci- 
ety with a “pawn.” Does he give any entertainment in honor of 
his business? Yes—three balls. No dinner? None—with him 
it is “ Lent” all the year round. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the PicrortAt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1900 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. ¢ 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vois., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic s, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. , Th polities, and Sal sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It oma the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
p t the greatest possibl t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicToRIAL. 


The F.ac is printed on fine white ie with new and beautiful type, and 


contains 1240 square inches, being a weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tas FLAG oF ovr Union, and one of Gizason’s PicTorit, 
when taken by ene persen, 00 por 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
*, The Fia be obtained newspaper depots i: United 
Published every Sarurpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


oF TREMONT AND Srarers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

CH, 121 Nassau Street New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore St, Baltimore. 
A. ©. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. * 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
EB. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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NAPOLEON’S TOMB. 
The representation herewith 
given illustrates the present state 
of Napoleon’s grave. The place 
is inelosed with iron railings, 
upon which is placed a thatched 
roof, to prevent the rain from 
filling the vault during the sea- 
son of heavy rain. The descent 
into the tomb is by a short lad- 
der kept for the accommodation 
of visitors, 
have scribbled their names upon 
the stone; the sunken space at 
the bottom, in which the coffin 
was ited, still remains. 
The willow, beneath which Na- 
poleon used often to sit, in con- 
sequence of so many 

carrying away portions 
tree as relics, has become a leaf- 
less and deca’ stump. The 
willow i over the 
ite of the grave is a 
ng of the above tree. The 
sentry-box is here, but the “ beat”’ 
of sentinel has long been 
wn, and aids the soli- 
tude and desolation of the scene. 


AN OLD PARISHIONER, 
The Portsmouth (N. H.) Jour- 
nal, among other interesting re- 
miniscences connected with the 
Old North Church, a structure 
recently taken down, in that city, 
relates the following singular in- 
stance of constancy and devotion 
to the Church. Parallel cases are 
rare: “Among the regular occu- 
pants of pews in the gallery, we 
omitted to mention the name of 
Richard Fitzgerald. He says that 
his parents told him that he first 
went to meeting with them in 
April, 1774. He was present on 
the last day when the services 
were in the church, in 
April, 1854, in his ery seat, from which he has scarcely ever 
been absent of a bath for many years—thus eompleting eighty 
years’ attendance. Mr. Fitzgerald still lives in the same house in 
which he was born, and in his garden is still flourishing a damask 
rose bush which he placed there himself over seventy years ago. 
He has reared himself a family of six children, nearly all of whom 
arrived to maturity of age. They have all passed away, and now, 
to use his own expressive language, ‘I am like an old tree, bowed 
down with age, branchless and alone.’”. The old church, which 
for more than a century has gathered within its sacred aisles it# 
multitude of worshippers, has given way before the march of pro- 
, and will probably soon be supplanted by a structure accord- 
Ee mere with the spint and taste of the present age. 
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Of all ae knout 


THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON, AT ST. HELENA. 


A COTTAGE SCENE. 

Every one will picture his own story on glancing at the very 
expressive illustration below. ‘The two contrasts in the scene are 
the empty pewter mug upon the floor and the open Bible upon 
the table, from whence the good man has just risen after reading 
aloud to the repentant inebriate. The squalid appearance of this 
scene will soon be changed, repentance will do its work, rum will 
be banished, and no longer rule the father with a rod of iron ; in- 
dustry will smile upon this humble home, and want shall flee from 
its doors ; a happy wife and cheerful offspring shall glad the father’s 
heart, and cheer him after the day’s toil, and he will long bless 
the day when that good man came and read to him the Bible, and 


showed him the straight and narrow way that leadeth to happiness, 


rt 


Fs 
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description of his crime and the 
sentence of the court before which 


havi at the top, to 
the te So tiehity 


ness relates the following to 
the result: “ The person who won 
the bet gained it by the following 


he lifted his wurete and in —— manner appeared to give a 


slight flip toward the man, wi 


li 
length was perceived, bearing an exact resemblance to one which 


expert are the executioners that they can handle the knout more 


readily than our coachmen their whips.—Seenes in Russi 


352 GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
THE KNOUT. 
_ 
\ moss caver and sangui- 
EX nary; but it is seldom inflicted, 
by the judicial authorities in Rus- 
SS SS turn, are fastened to an_inclined 
y the means of @ rope, as to pre- 
vent the patient from crying out. 
The two hands are. then closely 
= of their dexterity, a wager was 
relative to the professional talents 
feat. He placed his companion arm’s length un- 
dertook to strike two hundred times without injuring his person, 
| at each blow promising to bring away a piece of his shirt, which 
| he actually did without even a scratch on his body. Afterward 
} 
| might have been given by 4 razor or other & aan instrument. 
| two men stated that without any remarkable effort they could kill 
the strongest man with only three blows of this instrument.” So 
SS 
us “A COTTAGE SCENE. THE BIBLE. 
‘ 


